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BOARD OF GRAIN SUPERVISORS FOR CANADA 


By A. H. BaAILey 


of Canada in the prosecution of her 
efforts toward winning the war, the 
work of the Board of Grain Supervisors 
for Canada will take a place. The work 
of this organization is too little under- 
stood. Content to go about their business 


A epee the outstanding achievements 
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quietly and without fuss, the members 
have by their efforts lifted a load off the 
shoulders of the imperial authorities of 
Great Bfitain and have contributed to 
the cheapening of the bread of Canada 
and the allies a sum that might easily 
have reached $300,000,000 on the crop of 
1917, 

This result was accomplished by a few 
well-considered orders applying to the 
handling and pricing of wheat, backed 
by the authority of the Dominion govern- 
ment and carried out by the farmers and 
grain interests in a spirit of loyalty that 
has had few parallels. 

Under the Canadian system of govern- 
ment, whatever the faults of its opera- 
tion, it is possible to get quick action in 
emergencies such as that which con- 
fronted the country in 1914. These were 
mostly embodied in the war measures act, 
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and it is under this act that the Board of 
Grain Supervisors is constituted. 

The charter of the Board reads as fol- 
lows: 

“At the government house at Ottawa, 
Monday, the 11th day of June, 1917. Pres- 
ent, His Excellency, the Governor-Gen- 
eral-in-Council. 

“Whereas, By reason of war condi- 


“Therefore, His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor-General-in-Council, under and by 
virtue of the provisions of the war meas- 
ures act, 1914, is pleased to make the fol- 
lowing regulations, and the same are here- 
by made and enacted accordingly: 

“1, The Governor-General -in-Council 
may appoint a board, to be designated 
‘The Board of Grain Supervisors of Can- 





Hon, T. A. Crerar, Minister of Agriculture in the Canadian Government 


tions, it is considered necessary to pro- 
vide means whereby the grain of Canada 
in excess of domestic requirements may 
be made available for purchase by or on 
behalf of His Majesty’s government of 
the United Kingdom and of the allied 
powers, and that the distribution of do- 
mestic requirements be controlled in such 
manner and under such conditions as will 
prevent to the utmost possible extent any 
undue inflation or depreciation of values 
by speculation, by the hoarding of grain 
supplies, or by any other means: 


ada,’ hereinafter called the Board. Such 
Board shall be honorary; and shall con- 
sist of not more than twelve (12) mem- 
bers. 

“2, The members of the Board shall be 
paid travelling and living expenses while 
actually engaged in the duties of the 
Board, but otherwise shall receive no re- 
muneration. 

“3. The Board shall make such in- 
quiries and investigations as from time 
to time it deems necessary, to ascertain 
what supplies of grain are now available 


or will be available. The Board shall as- 
certain the location and ownership of such 
grain and what transportation and eleva- 
tor facilities are available in connection 
therewith, as well as all conditions con- 
nected with the marketing and the mar- 
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ket price of the same. For the purpose of 
an inquiry or investigation held by the 
Board, the Board and the several mem- 
bers thereof shall have all the powers of 
a commissioner acting under part one of 
the inquiries act. 

“4, The Board shall have power from 
time to time to fix the price at which grain 
stored in any elevator may be purchased 
and the conditions as to price, destination 
or otherwise under which grain may be 
removed from such elevator, and may also 
prescribe what grain shall be sold to mil- 
lers or milling firms in Canada or else- 
where (hereinafter called ‘Millers’) and 
what grain shall be sent to the United 
Kingdom and the allied powers, and it 
shall be the duty of the Board to~ issue 
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such orders and take such action as it 
deems necessary to facilitate at all times 
the transportation and delivery of grain 
in excess of domestic requirements to the 
United Kingdom and the allied powers. 

“(a) Any price so fixed shall be subject 
to the approval of the chairman of the 
Board. 

“(b) The Board may from time to 
time appoint an executive committee of 
not less than three of its members, of 
whom the chairman shall be one, and may 
assign to such executive committee any 
duties or powers within the competence of 
the Board. 

“5. The Board shall have power to 
receive offers for the purchase of grain 
from millers and from the Wheat Export 
Company, Limited, or from any other 
person or body corporate, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as ‘Overseas Purchasers,’ rep- 
resenting or acting for the government 
of the United Kingdom, or for any of the 
allied nations, or for any combination of 
the same, and from time to time to fix 
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the prices at which such grain shall be 
sold. 

“6. The Board shall have power to 
take possession of and sell and deliver to 
millers or to overseas purchasers at the 
prices so fixed, grain stored in any ele- 
vator, and to account and pay over to the 
owners thereof the proceeds of such sales 
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after deducting all expenses connected 
with the taking possession, sale and de- 
livery. 

“7, The Board shall, as far as possible, 
and having regard to position and the 
cost of transportation, fix a uniform price 
throughout Canada for grain of the same 
kind, quality and grade. 

“8, Notwithstanding anything in the 
grain act or in the railway act, the Board 
of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
shall have power to order any railway 
company to provide cars and other trans- 
portation facilities for handling grain, 
and to transport, as directed, grain taken 
possession of or owned by the Board. 

“9. Every person shall truthfully and 
promptly answer any inquiry made by 
the Board or by any person duly author- 
ized on its behalf, about any matter with- 
in its powers or duties, whether such in- 


clerks, employees and assistants and the 
paying of their salaries; 

“(c) Creating offenses and providing 
penalties in respect of violations of any 
order made by the Board or of any regu- 
lation made hereunder.” 

The members are: Robert Magill, Win- 
nipeg, Man; H. W. Wood, Carstairs, Alta; 
Samuel K. Rathwell, Moose Jaw, Sask; 
Thomas A. Crerar, Winnipeg, Man; Wil- 
liam L. Best, Ottawa, Ont; John Charles 
Gage, Winnipeg, Man; William R. Bawlf, 
Winnipeg, Man; William A. Matheson, 
Winnipeg, Man; Lionel Clarke, Toronto, 
Ont; Joseph Ainey, Montreal, Que; James 
Stewart, Winnipeg, Man; A. R. Macdon- 
ald, Winnipeg, Man. (secretary). 

The decision to form the Board was 
made in 1917 under the advice of Sir 
George Foster, minister of trade and 
Sir George is a veteran of 


commerce, 
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quiry is made verbally, in writing or by 
telegraph, or in any other way. 

“10. In this order ‘elevator’ means and 
includes any terminal, country, private, 
public and hospital elevator, and any ele- 
vator licensed by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada. 

“11. The Board, with ‘the approval of 
the governor in council, may make any 
regulations it deems necessary for the 
purpose of fully and effectively carrying 
out the objects and provisions of these 
regulations, and in particular, but with- 
out limiting the generality of the fore- 
going, may make regulations: 

“(a) For appointing representatives 
in different places in Canada for the pur- 
pose, from time to time, of making known 
in such localities the prices for grain fixed 
ana other reguiations or directions made 
by the Board, and for reporting to the 
Board any violations of any order issued 
by the Board or any regulations made 
hereunder, and generally for assisting the 
Board in the effective discharge of its 
duties ; 

“(b) To authorize the engaging of 


the Canadian public service, and has giv- 
en a great deal of his time since taking 
office to a study of all things relating to 
the grain business. His measures to meet 
war emergencies have been sound in them- 
selves, and the men chosen to carry out 
the policies were in this case exceptionally 
representative and competent. 

Dr. Robert Magill, chairman of this 
Board, is secretary of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange and a man who has had rare 
opportunities of knowing the principles 
and mechanism of the Canadian grain 
trade. As former chairman of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners (a permanent 
body charged with the administration of 
the Canada grain act) he studied the en- 
tire subject of Canadian grain trade, from 
production to consumption, both at home 
and abroad. More than any other man 
he is responsible for the present standing 
of the Canadian grain marketing system. 

W. R. Bawlf and J. C. Gage, prom- 
inent members of the Board, are elevator 
men of the highest integrity and most 
complete knowledge of Canadian grain. 

T. A. Crerar, (now minister of agricul- 
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ture in the Canadian government), js 
president of the United Grain Growers. 
Ltd., Winnipeg, and one of the leader, 
of the farmers’ organizations of western 
Canada. : 

W. A. Matheson is western manager o{ 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
He has had much experience in all mat 
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ters relating to the grain and milling busi- 
ness of Canada. 

H. W. Wood is a representative farmer 
of the province of Alberta, and has great 
influence among the people of the west- 
ern prairies. Those who know him best 
recognize in him a fine spirit and one who 
is entirely devoted to the highest interests 
of his country. 

S. K. Rathwell represents the province 
of Saskatchewan on the Board, his place 
of residence being Moose Jaw. Mr. Rath- 
well is a farmer who has held himself in- 
dependent of the great farmers’ move- 
ments of western Canada, and is regard- 
ed as representative of the more conserva- 
tive elements in the life of the West. 

James Stewart is manager of the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., in Canada. In private 
life he represents K. B. Stoddart & Co. 


(Continued on page 135.) 
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“T got to admit,” 
















said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, ‘ ‘that these here pieces in the papers about 
millers bein’ i> Re gets me kind of riled up. An’ then 


t the mill standin’ idle because 


, the old wheat’ s gone and new's 
Y too high, an’ when I look in the 


books which me and Young Bill 


4 and’ Mis’ Fetchit’s took turns 


keepin and find we've made less 


/money than any year in the past 
/ ten, I sort of get comforted an’ 
kinder want to sing whatever. 


that hymn is about a clear con- 












vy 





‘science bringin’ more happiness than hell- 
raisin”an’ bein’ a miller better than silver or gold.” 








FUN WHILE IT LASTS 

Che course of wheat prices at winter 
wheat market centers indicates that mill- 
ers and the grain trade, particularly mill- 
ers, are celebrating their release from 
bondage by giving a picnic for their farm- 
er friends. The government “fair price” 
for wheat was promptly forgotten at day- 
break, July 1, and since that time market 
quotations have recorded a race to see 
who could pay the highest price and get 
rid of his money with the greatest dis- 
patch. 

In southwestern markets, where the new 
crop is just beginning to move, prices 
have already gone to a full ten cents per 
bushel premium over the government 
basis, and millers in every section of the 
country are actively participating in the 
effort to elevate the figures still higher. 
All of them complain about it, all of 
them are free in predictions of disaster 
and ruin, but scores of them are, never- 
theless, taking a hand in the game. 

An amusing feature of the situation is 
that millers’ remonstrances are largely 
based upon the idea of holding the grain 
trade responsible. The grain trade, of 
course, has nothing to do with it save as 
it acts as the interpreter of the millers’ 
desire to pay more for wheat. Every 
grain merchant who pays a premium for 
wheat does it only because there is 
somewhere a miller standing ready to 
take the grain at the higher price. 

Sooner or later the figures ‘will bring 
the millers to a realization of the utter 
foolishness of throwing away the narrow 
margin allowed them for operation by 
paying it out for wheat. With the fixed 
flour prices now in effect allowing the 
miller a bare dollar and ten cents between 
the basic price for wheat and the selling 
price of his product, he has no surplus 
which he ean afford to toss off in price- 
boosting raids on the wheat market. 

Fven mills with equipment enabling 
them to manufacture flour at the lowest 
possible cost, and with selling organiza- 
tions capable of ‘merchandising the flour 
at a minimum expense, cannot count on 
operating at a cost of less than eighty to 
ninety cents a barrel. This leaves a profit 
margin of from twenty-five to thirty cents 
when wheat is bought on the basic price. 
It needs no expert arithmetic to discover 
that every cent premium paid for wheat 
means a shrinkage of four and a half 
cents in this narrow margin, and that a 


premium of six or seven cents per bushel 
wipes it out completely. 

No doubt, with the increase in move- 
ment of wheat from farms, and the en- 
largement of supplies at terminals, the 
good sense of millers will return, and they 
will realize the foolishness of exchanging 
dollars for nothing but the joy of wit- 
nessing a display of pyrotechnics in the 
wheat market. Certain it is that if their 
good sense does not come to the rescue, 
their auditors, their bankers, or, if neces- 
sary, the county sheriff, will call them to 
time. 

It is idle to blame politics and the 
United States Senate for creating dissat- 
isfaction with the “fair price” for wheat 
if millers are to unsettle the situation by 
bidding ridiculous figures before the new- 
crop movement gets well under way. Pol- 


_itics and the Senate play the game for the 


game’s sake. When millerS play it, they 
do so at cost of their own dollars. It may 
be fun while it lasts, but the fun will end 
when the bill comes in. 





WORRY WHEN THE TIME COMES 

A miller in the Far Southwest writes 
regarding the new wheat and flour price 
basis: 

“We have no export outlet on the new 
rates from the East, and we will be en- 
tirely dependent on our local territory. 
In the meantime, the people throughout 
this section have been educated to do 
without a certain amount of flour, and 
with the substitute proposition still in ef- 
fect, we believe it is going to curtail the 
demand for flour materially, and, with 
no export outlet, we are sidetracked to 
some extent here. However, we do not 
believe in worrying until the condition 
actually confronts us, and something may 
develop later.” 

This is excellent logic. Under the 
tentative milling regulations, it is not im- 
possible that both the lack of export out- 
let and the restricted local demand for 
flour which this miller fears may material- 
ize. If they do, a way to meet and solve 
heth conditions doubtless will be found; 
so, in the fine spirit which he himself dis- 
plays, why worry until the trouble actu- 
ally materializes. 

It should be constantly borne in mind 
that the present milling regulations, while 
doubtless approximating those. which will 
prevail throughout the crop year, are not 
definite and final. Adjustments will have 
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to be made, new conditions met, situations 
which could not be foreseen provided for 
as they arise. It is, for one thing, ex- 
tremely unlikely that any mill will be 
localized in its outlet by conflict between 
wheat prices and rates on flour to mar- 
ket centers or to the seaboard, where the 
mill formerly was able to reach those 
destinations on a competitive basis. It 
is equally improbable that the flour trade 
in any district will long feel the effects 
of the education of consumers to the use 
of substitutes. 

All of these things are transient. Many 
bridges have been ahead of the milling in- 
dustry since last September; many have 
been safely crossed. Others lie along the 
road of the new milling year, and these, 
too, will be crossed as they are come to. 
The Food Administration has not failed 
in realizing the difficulties of milling un- 
der regulation, and has not refused to 
amend its rules from time to time when 
they proved to be oppressive. 

It is the earnest conviction of The 
Northwestern Miller that the new-crop 
plan of milling administration will, when 
fully developed, be found to be workable 
and, with proper allowance for war con- 
ditions, reasonably sound and satisfactory 
to every miller not hopelessly inefficient 
or naturally localized in his trade field. 
Meanwhile, it is the duty of every mill- 
owner to take the broadest possible view 
of conditions, to cultivate a spirit of op- 
timism, and to begin worrying only when 
the condition to be worried about actually 
confronts him. 





RESURRECTING A DEAD ISSUE 

Millers will recall the bleached flour 
litigation of eight years ago. Dr. Wiley 
was then chief chemist of the Department 
of Agriculture, of which James Wilson 
was secretary. He had conceived a vio- 
lent antipathy to the bleaching process, 
and determined to force it out of use. To 
this end, he began the seizure of bleached 
flour indiscriminately, and brought 
charges against the millers who shipped 
it. As fast as preparations were made 
to defend these cases, they were dis- 
missed. 

Appeal was finally made to President 
Taft to end this persecution and, as a 
result, he instructed the Department of 
Justice to bring a test case and abide by 
its decision. In accordance, such a case was 
brought by agreement. It resulted from a 
proceeding by the United States under the 
Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, for 
the condemnation and forfeiture of six 
hundred and twenty-five sacks of flour 
manufactured by the Lexington Mill and 
Elevator Company at Lexington, Nebras- 
ka, and sold and shipped to B. O. Terry at 
Castle, Missouri. The title of the case 
was originally “United States vs. 625 sacks 
of flour.” At the trial the Lexington 
Mill and Elevator Company appeared as 
claimant and subsequently the case was 
known as Lexington Mill and Elevator 
Company vs. United States. 

The libel for condemnation and seizure 


was filed by the United States on April 


9, 1910. The flour was sought to be con- 
demned as adulterated under the first, 
fourth and fifth sub-divisions of section 
seven of the Food and Drugs Act, and as 
being misbranded under section eight of 
the same Act. The trial of the case was 
before the late Judge Smith McPherson 
at Kansas City, Missouri, and began June 
1, continuing for five weeks. 

On behalf of the claimant, testimony 
of the manufacturer of the actual flour 
seized, and of users and consumers there- 
of, was introduced to show the integrity 
of the flour and its superior bread-mak- 
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ing qualities. The testimony of a large 
number of experts was also given as to 
the wholesomeness of the flour. The Govy- 
ernment introduced testimony to show 


that the flour was misbranded and adul- 


terated. 

The principal charge of adulteration 
was that the flour contained a deleterious 
ingredient which might render it injurious 
to health. The jury, however, was not 
permitted to decide this question on its 
merits, as the Court peremptorily instruct- 
ed it to find for the Government, on the 
theory that the alleged presence of 
nitrites in the flour violated the law, 
whether the flour was thereby rendered 
unwholesome or not. The jury found that 
the flour was both misbranded and adul- 
terated, but it was not permitted to spec- 
ify in what particulars it was thus mis- 
branded or adulterated. 

The case was carried to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
with the result that the judgment below 
was reversed and the case remanded for 
a new trial, on the ground that the in- 
structions of the Court to the jury were 
erroneous. In the course of its opinion 
the Court found that the flour was not 
misbranded by reason of being marked 
patent,” as the term “patent flour” does 
not connote flour containing any fixed or 
maximum percentage of the wheat berry; 
and it also held adversely to the Govern- 
ment’s contention that by the bleaching 
process flour is so colored as to conceal 
inferiority. 

The case was then taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States by the Gov- 
ernment and was argued January 5, 1914, 
and decided February 24, 1914. The sole 
point at issue was the correctness of the 
instructions of the late Judge McPherson 
to the jury under which it was compelled 
to hold the flour adulterated. The Su- 
preme Court unanimously affirmed the 
decision of the Court of Appeals, and 
unqualifiedly condemned the instructions 
as being erroneous and in total disregard 
of the plain wording and meaning of the 
section of the food law involved. 

Since February, 1914, to the present 
time, considerably over four years, noth- 
ing has been done by the Government in 
the case. Its preparation and trial cost 
the defendants over fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and it has been stated that the cost 
to the Government approximated one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Such, in brief, is the history of this fa- 
mous case. It will be noted that it was 
begun in 1910 and decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in February, 
1914. Since then, until recently, nothing 
further has been heard of it, and those 
interested naturally supposed that it had 
been dropped. 

A few months ago, however, the De- 
partment of Justice gave notice that it 
desired to retry the case as soon as it could 
be set for hearing, and the attorney for 
the government now wants it brought up 
for retrial in September. 

The law’s delays are proverbial, but this 
instance of it seems especially aggravating 
and senseless. Perhaps the Department 
of Justice does not know what other dis- 
position to make of the poor old flour, 
but assuredly no one connected with it 
believes that these six hundred. and twen- 
ty-five sacks were made in violation of 
the law; if they were, there could hardly 
be any excuse for waiting nearly five 
years before retrying the case. 

This seems to be a very flagrant exam- 
ple of litigation purely for litigation’s 
sake, and it comes with particularly bad 
grace at this time, when the country is at 
war and all patriotic citizens are endeav- 
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oring to bend every energy toward the 
accomplishment of its object. Litigation 
over perfectly dead issues, which can ac- 
comp no good whatever, and can only 
take up the time and attention of the 
courts to determine a purely academic 
question, now of no practical significance 
or value to any one, unless it be Dr. Wiley 
himself, whose action in the matter was 
over-ruled by the Supreme Court, seems 
a wholly unjustifiable waste of time and 
money. 

The time is needed for other and more 
important purposes and, after_ spendin 
a hundred thousand dollars itself an 
forcing the millers to spend half as much, 
it would seem that enough has already 
- been wasted on this case. 

The country is being heavily taxed for 
war purposes, and the government should 
assuredly set an example of common- 
sense and economy in such matters. The 
bleached flour case has been dead and 
buried these five years. It is absurd to 
exhume its corpse now and spend energy 
and brains and the money needed for a 
thousand good and pressing objects in an 
attempt to show whether the action of a 
judge, long since dead and gone, was war- 
ranted by law or not. Some one in author- 
ity should put an end to this legal ab- 
surdity and cut the department red-tape 
necessary to do so. 


AUSTRALIANCROPOUTLOOK 


Season Opened Fairly Satisfactorily, but In- 
dications Point to Further Reduction in 
Seeded Area of Commonwealth 


Apetame, So. Aust., May 29.—At the 
moment the agriculturists practically 
throughout the wheat-growing states are 
hard at work seeding for the coming crop. 
Generally speaking, the season has opened 
quite satisfactorily. In some localities 
the rainfall has been rather scanty, while 
in other parts it has been excessive. 

An exceptionally long dry nage of fully 
five months in South Australia was bro- 
ken at the beginning of the month, when 
generous rains were recorded. ae 
the men on the land are urged by the 
authorities to crop every available acre, 
indications point to a still further reduc- 
tion of the area seeded in the common- 
wealth. 











A BIG FREIGHT BILL 

Interesting figures relating to the 
amounts paid in the various states of the 
commonwealth for railway freight and 
handling charges on the last three wheat 
crops have been published. Summed up 
they are as follows: 1915-16, New South 
Wales, £614,224; Victoria, £717,000; 
South Australia, £445,274; Western Aus- 
tralia, £154,700; total, £1,931,198. In 
1916-17, New South Wales, £262,273; Vic- 
toria, £641,000; South Australia, £490,- 
788; Western Australia, £153,500; total, 
£2,547,561. In 1917-18, New South 
Wales, £243,123; Victoria, £240,000; 
South Australia, £151,223; Western Aus- 
tralia, £28,500; total, £662,846. State 
totals: New South Wales, £1,119,600; 
Victoria, £1,598,000; South Australia, 
£1,087,285; Western Australia, £336,700. 
Grand total, £4,141,505. 

The states concerned have been asked by 
the federal authorities to furnish the 
amounts which have been paid to individ- 
ual agents, and South Australia has al- 
ready done this. It is considered that a 
point has been reached where, in view of 
the magnitude of the interests involved, 
it would be unwise to reduce agents’ prof- 
its, which in most cases are now very low. 

amounts of commission paid to 
South Australian agents in respect to 
the three crops have aggregated to date 
£445,274 for 1915-16, £490,788 for 1916- 
17, and £151,223 to April 30 for 1917-18. 
The largest aggregate amount was paid 
to the South Australian Farmers’ Union, 
which received £306,712. 

From the money paid to them out of 
the wheat pool the firms have had to pay 
their own commissions and charges. An 
official statement regarding the cost of 
administration of the 1915-16 and 1916-17 
crops shows that the expenses, in South 
Australia, including 3.39d per bu for 
commission, totaled 4.479d per bu for the 
former and for the latter, to date, includ- 
ing 2.225d per bu commission, 3.995d. 


WHEAT POOLED 


The federal government has issued a re- 
turn which reveals that the total quanti- 
ties of wheat pooled in the various states 
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since the system was inaugurated have 
been as follows: 1915-16 season, 162,257,- 
000 bus; 1916-17, 138,678,000; 1917-18, 
100,950,000. The payments which had 
been made up to April 30, last, were equiv- 
alent to 4s 6d per bu (less rail freight 
and handling charges) on the 1915-16 
wheat, 3s on account of the 1916-17 wheat, 
and 38s on the latest crop. 

On June 15 a further payment of 3d 
per bu in New South Wales and Victoria, 
and 114d in South Australia is to be made 
on the 1915-16 crop, the amount aig | 
£1,750,000. On July 15 a payment o 
3d on account of the 1916-17 crop is to be 
made in all the states, and this will take 
another £1,750,000. 

On Aug. 15 £1,250,000 will be paid as 
a further advance on account of the lat- 
est crop in all states. The amount already 
advanced this season is £14,227,000, rep- 
resenting the initial payment of 3s per 
bu, and by Aug. 15 the farmers, conse- 
quently, will have received about £15,- 
500,000 on account of the last harvest. 

The question of increasing the govern- 
ment guaranty for the next two crops 
to 4s 4d per bu f.o.b. instead of 4s as 
arranged for last season, has been under 
consideration, but so far the common- 
wealth government has decided against 
the proposal. 

The quotation for wheat for local con- 
sumption remains at 4s 9d per bu, while 
those for manufacture into flour for ex- 
port are 5s 8d for New Zealand and the 
Islands, 6s for Hongkong and Shanghai, 
and 6s 4%d for other eastern destina- 
tions. Flour for lecal consumption is 
quoted at £10 15s per ton, bran at £4 10s 
and pollard at £6. 


WHEAT FOR AMERICA 


The deadlock which recently arose in 
regard to the transportation of wheat to 
America, owing to the refusal of the own- 
ers of American sailing vessels in Aus- 
tralian waters to accept wheat cargoes, 
has terminated. It has been announced 
that in future all American-owned sailing 
craft over a certain tonnage will be com- 
pelled to carry grain. Several of these 
vessels have been detained in Australia 
under orders from the United States 
Shipping Board. 

The acting prime minister has been ad- 
vised by the British government that the 
American shipping authorities desire that 
all sailing vessels now in Australia or on 
the way which are suitable for carrying 
wheat should be chartered for that pur- 
pose. The aim, of course, is to get as 
much wheat as possible into the service 
of the allies. 

The commonwealth government has sig- 
nified its willingness to act as desired 
by the American shipping authorities. 
There are at present seven American sail- 
ing ships of over 1,000 tons in Australian 
waters, and it is likely that these and all 
other suitable American sailing vessels 
coming to Australia will load grain for 
the Pacific Coast. 

It was announced a couple of days ago 
in the federal House of Representatives 
that 150,074 tons of wheat have been sold 
to the United States since the establish- 
ment of the wheat pool. The quality has 
been f.a.q., and the gross price paid, 7s 3d 
@8s 7%d per bu, cif. and 5s 9d f.o.b., 
generally subject-to American grading. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


One of the biggest problems confront- 
ing the various state governments is to 
encourage the agriculturists to put under 
cultivation every possible acre of land 
during the coming season. Owing to the 
uncertainty of the future and the short- 
age of labor, coupled with extremely high 
costs, the farmers are displaying an in- 
clination to reduce their cropping areas 
and go in more for sheep, which are more 
easily handled. 

As indicated elsewhere, there is a unan- 
imous desire in the four principal grain- 
growing states to guarantee the farmers 
4s 4d per bu f.o.b. for the coming crop. 
In addition to that the New South Wales 
government has now announced its de- 
termination to make an advance of 5s per 
acre on fallowed land. 

Discussing this latter move, the minister 
for agriculture in that state has pointed 
out that experience and experiments con- 
ducted over many years have shown great- 
ly increased yields in good seasons upon 
land that has been fallowed, while in 
seasons it has been demonstrated beyond 
doubt that fallowed land produces some 


sort of a yield, whereas unfallowed land 
similarly situated fails entirely. 

“Some such assistance as this,” he pro- 
ceeded, “seems to be necessary, for of the 
area sown with wheat last season only 21 
per cent had received preliminary f 


nI the matter of bulk-handling, New 
South Wales has sy yee | outdistanced 
the other states. It is estimated that of 
a total storage capacity in that state of 
11,000,000 bus in emergency country ele- 
vators, between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 
bus of storage will be ready before the 
next harvest, and the balance before the 
end of the season. 

An official statement indicates that con- 
tracts were accepted at the end of De- 
cember at a price which averaged 9.378d 

er bu for storage. When the working- 
uses in connection with the elevators 
have been erected later on, it is expected 
that the total cost per bushel will be 
about 11d. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

The government statist in South Aus- 
tralia recently issued his final estimate of 
the outcome of the 1917-18 harvest. The 
area under wheat for grain and hay was 
2,665,497 acres, representing a falling off 
of 446,982, compared with the previous 
season. Altogether 2,355,682 acres were 
devoted to grain, 292,808 to hay, 17,012 
were fed off and 106,160 totally failed. 

It is estimated that 28,692,594 bus of 
wheat were harvested, against 45,745,064 
for 1916-17. The average yield per acre 
was 12.18 bus, against 16.46 the preceding 
season. - 

The state treasurer (Sir Richard But- 
ler), dealing with the proposed guaranty 
of 4s 4d per bu on the coming wheat 
crop, has explained that in South Australia 
this would mean between 4s ld and 4s 
21d per bu to the farmers, or an advance 
of 7d per bu over the guaran*y given last 

ear. 
3 Sir Richard is of the opinion that if 
the extra 6d or 7d per bu increased the 
area under cultivation by even 25 per 
cent—and there is not the slightest doubt 
in his mind that it would have that effect 
—it would more than compensate for the 
additional risk which the community 
would be taking. 
FINANCE AND TRADE 

In inoving in the federal House of Rep- 
resentatives recently a motion to author- 
ize the floating of a war loan of £80,000,- 
000, the treasurer (Mr. Watt) explained 
that the loans authorized to date have 
totaled £168,000,000, and £149,000,000 
has been subscribed. In addition there 
has. been borrowed from the imperial gov- 
ernment £47,500,000, making a total of 
£196,825,000, to which must be added 
£30,500,000 debited to the commonwealth 
in respect to payments made on Aus- 
tralia’s account for war purposes. 

This. year’s war expenditure 
was. £84,051,000, but the actual expendi- 
ture will be two or three million sterling 
less. Next year’s requirements will prob- 
ably be about the same. 

The customs authorities have made 
available statistics relating to the over- 
sea trade of Australia for the fiscal year 
1916-17. The principal countries with 
which trade was done, together with the 
values of the imports from and exports to 
them, are shown in the appended table: 


Imports Exports 
United Kingdom ...... £39,996,204 £57,343,684 
OO "=e eer 1,599,951 6,392,679 
CUE Sh bos'vhd Ce rbecces 1,285,294 167,828 
PRE sv cic the tec etos ne 3,820,287 2,852,682 
New Zealand ......... 2,177,466 2,996,313 
South Africa ......... 279,833 1,338,479 
| FRR eae 159,019 4,079,761 
WT 60 cdo ect beadeaver ,709 4,463,187 
GUND Sb. ctkge weds ds seen 1,290,994 730,911 
GEIR sb cinlnigi cotcucias 3,382,828 8,726,788 
PE Nuc biee Ses erdce 349 =—s_:«1, 465,399 
United States ......... 15,528,811 6,783,033 


The imports from Great Britain were 
practically of the same value as in the 
previous year, but the experts showed an 
advance of more than £24,000,000. Ex- 
ports to Canada increased by more than 
£5,500,000. To France the exports in- 
creased £1,500,000, and to Italy a little 
more than £1,000,000. Japan toek from 
Australia not quite £300,000 worth more 
goods than she did in 1915-16. 

Exports to the United States declined 
by rather more than £10,000,000, a great 

art of which was due to very little wool 

ving been forwarded in 1916-17 (only 
£13,000 worth), against £8,000,000 in 
1915-16. There was also a reduction of 
£3,000,000 in the export of specie to the 
United States. 
Cwartes J. Matruews. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: July7 July 8 

July 6 June 29 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....191,194 281,830 159,470 265,520 
Duluth-Superior 11,150 17,255 15,245 18,270 
Milwaukee ..... 500 2,700 7,000 2,500 











Totals ....... 202,844 301,785 181,715 286,290 
Outside mills*.. 29,270 93,025 121,920 127,875 








Ag’gate sprg.232,114 384,810 303,635 414,165 
4, 8,00 


St. Louis ...... 000 2,600 0 28,000 
St. Louist ..... 2,000 2,000 36,500 38,000 
Buffalo ........ 51,800 67,270 43,100 99,850 
Rochester ..... 240 2,900 11,800 13,100 
Chicago ....... 8,250 7,500 21,250 20,000 
Kansas City.... 34,986 4,300 38,100 55,500 
Kansas Cityt... 4,300 84,727 84,945 155,220 
Toledo ........ 6,800 3,300 56,800 23,300 
Toledof ......< 8,175 7,229 19,480 40,220 
Nashville** .... 27,938 10,892 40,825 67,985 
Portland, Oreg.. ..... 10,606 7,620 ..... 
Seattle ........ 620 25,355 14,220 14,000 
TOD Skee ce eesee 7,315 3,125 4,150 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

July 7 July 8 
July 6 June 29 1917 1916 


Minneapolis ...... 36 54 31 55 
Duluth-Superior .. 31 47 42 50 
Outside mills* .... 12 35 44 46 

Average spring.. 26 45 35 50 
Milwaukee ....... 5 20 59 10 
ee ree 8 5 16 70 
St. Louist ........ 3 3 46 63 
2 30 27 26 60 
Rochester ........ 1 14 50 65 
CRIGRBO ib csccccces 11 9 76 68 
Kansas City ...... 10 5 52 78 
Kansas Cityt ..... 5 10 30 62 
WE. occccccuces 14 7 12 48 
Toledof .......... 12 il 19 41 
Nashville** ....... 18 8 28 60 
Portland, Oregon.. .. 25 23 3 
| 1 52 23 34 
TOR wc cccccece os 12 9 7 

eo eee 13 17 34 51 
Minnesota-Dakotas 26 45 35 50 
Other states ...... 10 15 33 51 


Flour output for week ending July 6 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 4 per cent 
from week ending June 29. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by milla outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


INDIANA MILLERS’ MEETING 


Annual Addresses in Gathering at Indianap- 
olis Deal with Unjust Wholesale Indict- 
ment of Industry for Profiteering 


The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association was held at the Board 
of Trade Building, Indianapolis, July 2, 
with President Charles M. Lemon presid- 
ing. Mr. Lemon, in his annual address, 
reviewed briefly the experience of millers 
during the year, and referred to the 
unjust wholesale indictment of the mill- 
ing industry for profiteering under the 
regulations. 

Secretary Riley’s report was informal, 
but s the association to be in good 
shape, with.103 active and associate mem- 
bers, a gain of 15 over the previous year. 

Wilbur Erskine, of the Akin-Erskine 
Milling Co., Evansville, was unable to be 
present, and his address, “Some Problems 
of Millers,” was omitted. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, spoke briefly on 
Federation activities, pointing out that 
they had been nearly synonymous wit! 
those of the Food Administration. How- 
ever, he - of some matters of dis- 
tinctively Federation interest, referring tv 
the bill for the of the decimal 
system, and pointing out that this was 
being held up temporarily out of consid- 
eration for certain packages which it tend- 
ed to displace. : ; 

He also brought to the attention 0! 
millers, that the 25 per cent advance in 
freight rates would work a hardship in 
some cases unless the present intermarket 
relations were maintained. The transpor- 
tation committee has been at work on this 
sub and it is that instances 
of disturbance of intermarket rates will 
be treated individually as they arise, and 
inequalities ironed out. He also referred 
to the proposal, emanating from Missour', 

(Continued on page 131.) 
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WHEAT CROP SHOWS LOSS 


Government Estimate 40 Million Bus Below 


The government crop report for July 
1 shows a decline from the June 1 esti- 
mate for all wheat of 40,000,000 bus, the 
new figure being 891,000,000. The esti- 
mates for the past three months, together 
with the final figures for 1917 and 1916, in 
millions of bus (000,000’s omitted) are 
as follows: 


Mayi Junel July1 -~—Final—, 

Wheat— 1918 1918 1918 1917 1916, 
Winter .. 572 587 557 418 480 
Spring ... .--. 344 334 233 156 
All wheat.. ... 931 891 651 636 


Wheat remaining on farms July 1 was 
estimated at 8,283,000 bus, or about half 
as much as last year, and only one-fifth of 
the average holdover for the five years 
1912-1916. 

The condition of winter wheat July 1 
was rated at 79.5, of spring wheat 86.1, 
and of all wheat 81.9. 


OTHER CROPS 


The first government. estimate of the 
corn crop puts it at over three billion bus, 
the figure given being 3,160,000,000. Last 
year the corn crop was almost exactly the 
same size, or 3,159,000,000 bus, while in 
1916 the figure was 2,567,000,000. The 
acreage planted to corn is given as 113,- 
835,000, and the condition of the crop is 
rated at 87.1. 

The rye crop is estimated at 81,600,000 
bus, which compares with 60,145,000 last 
vear, and 48,862,000 in 1916. The condi- 
tion of the rye crop is rated at 80.8. 

The oats crop stands now at 1,437,000,- 
000 bus, or a little less than last year, 
when the figure was 1,587,000,000. The 
condition of the crop is given as 85.5. 

The estimate for the barley crop is 
230,000,000 bus, which would establish a 
new high record. Last year’s barley crop 
was 209,000,000 bus, the present record 
having been established in 1912, when a 
crop of 234,000,000 bus was raised. The 
condition of barley is rated at 84.7. 





JULY FOURTH LAUNCHINGS 


Nearly Half a Million Tons of Ships Put into 
Water in Single Day—Merchant Marine 
Now Ten Million Tons 


Wasurneton, D. C., July 6.— American 
shipyards surpassed the expected launch- 
ings on the Fourth of July when they put 
nearly a half million tons of new ships 
into the water. Revised figures of launch- 
ings on the holiday made public by the 
Shipping Board show that 95 vessels ag- 
gregating 474,464 tons left the ways. The 
Fleet Corporation had counted on only 
139,886 tons. 

The list of new ships comprises 42 steel 
vessels of 287,464 tons and 53 wooden 
ships of 187,000 tons. The totals also in- 
clude two vessels which stuck on their 
ways at launching, eight which on ac- 
count of tidal or other conditions were 
sent into the water on the eve of the 
Fourth, and 11 which were delayed in 
leaving the ways only by the development 
of a sudden freshet in the Columbia River. 

Fourth of July launchings in American 
* shipyards brought the total of new ton- 
nage constructed during the past year to 
over 1,500,000 tons. 

Merchant vessels built in the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June 
30, as official returned to the Commerce 
department, hones of Navigation, num- 
bered 1,622, of 1,430,793 gross tons. The 
output of the last four months, 706,084 
gross tons, almost equaled that of the 
preceding eight months, and is greater 
than any previous annual output in our 
history. e year’s output is more than 
double the largest output of German ship- 
yards in times. 

The output of the United Kingdom for 
the 12 months ended yesterday has not 
been stated, but for the 12 months ended 
May $1 it was 1,406,838 gross tons, or 
about 70 per cent of the annual output of 
peace times. 

Of the year’s American output, 253 of 
1,034,604 gross tons were seagoing steel 
Steamers, 157 of 213,088 gross tons sea- 
going wooden vessels, and the remainder 
were vessels for the lakes, rivers and do- 
mestic transportation. One concrete sea- 
going steamer of 3,427 gross tons is in- 
cluded, 

The year’s output is almost exclusively 
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from established private shipyards, as the 


great shipbuilding plants like Hog Island, 


established through government co-opera- 
tion, have not begun _ to add finished 
ships to the cargo fleets. 

he vessels covered by the year’s official 
returns to the Bureau of Navigation are 
almost wholly ships building or contract- 
ed for by private shipowners, American, 
British, French or Norwegian, and in the 
main requisitioned by the Shipping Board, 
as relatively small tonnage originally con- 
tracted for the government was fin- 
ished (19 ships of 84,387 gross tons, 
6 wooden ones of 17,119 gross tons), but 
will appear in large volume in the new 
fiscal year’s returns. a 

Of the year’s output, 48,364 gross tons 
were built for and delivered direct to for- 
eign owners. 

The total merchant marine of the Unit- 
ed States at the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1918, was 10,000,000 gross tons 
in round numbers, according to official 
returns to the Bureau of -Navigation. 
Complete detailed returns may slightly 
change the figures by a few thousand tons. 

On March 31, 1918, the total merchant 
fleet comprised 26,601 vessels of 9,565,078 
gross tons. Since that time 558,939 gross 
tons have been built, but some of the 
ships finished late in June are not yet re- 
ported in commission. Foreign-built ships 
aggregating 10,748 gross tons have been 
registered under the American flag, giv- 
ing a total of 10,134,765 gross tons. 

.On the other side of the account, 82,049 
Yeon tons of seagoing vessels were lost 

uring the three months, including 10 
American ships of 14,707 gross tons de- 
stroyed in the recent German submarine 
assault on the Atlantic coast of America. 

The army and navy acquired 8,145 
gross tons, and 8,912 gross tons were 
transferred to foreign flags. The rivers, 
lakes and Alaska may report later the 
loss in June of a few small boats, but to 
date the total merchant marine stands at 
10,040,659 gross tons, of which 3,800,000 
are registered for foreign trade. 

These figures, of course, do not include 
Dutch ships requisitioned by the United 
States, nor former merchant ships under 
the American flag now taken over and op- 
erated by the army and navy as trans- 
ports, hospital ships, supply transports, 
etc., aggregating 404,700 gross tons, and 
not including yachts and smaller vessels 
under 500 tons employed in considerable 
numbers in military and naval service. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





FARMERS’ LEAGUE INQUIRY 


Charges of Non-Partisan Organization to Be 
Investigated by the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 6—An ag- 
ricultural committee of five members has 
been authorized by the board of directors 
of the National Chamber of Commerce to 
investigate charges made by the Non- 
Partisan Le that “Big Business” is 
not dealing fairly with the agricultural 
community. The personnel of the inves- 
tigating committee will be selected from 
the states of Minnesota, Georgia, Iowa, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois. To be eligible, 
members must have big farm interests in 
the field of practical anata “play- 
farming,”—and must have business rela- 
tionships to enable them to direct any in- 
quiries from the joint viewpoint of busi- 
ness and agriculture. 

The reason for the creation of the com- 
mittee had its origin in an argument pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
chamber in April, indicating that the Na- 
tional Non-Partisan League had predicat- 
ed its campaign in part at least on the 
accusation that “Big Business” was deal- 
ing unfairly with agricultural interests, 
and that certain abuses had become suf- 
ficiently pronounced to arouse the spirit 
of the farmers to the point of organizing 
a strong campaign, even political if nec- 
essary, to correct the abuses. 

The chamber feels that an inquiry into 
the truth or falsity of these charges is 
absolutely necessary. The committee has 
been instructed to employ whatever inves- 
tigators are necessary to conduct a thor- 
ough inquiry in the states of Minnesota, 
Iowa, Kansas and Colorado. Investigators 
will visit farms, attend the league’s coun- 
cils and . both county and state, 
and follow complaints that seem well 
founded, in order that they may present 
to the public the facts without 


regard to the effect on the interests com- 
plained against. 

The national chamber believes that, if 
the alleged abuses exist, business itself 
will be first to endeavor to find a rem- 
edy and to join the agricultural interests 
in whatever action is necessary to bring 
an improvement. 

The inquiry will proceed until the close 
of the meetings of agricultural associa- 
tions in the fall and early winter. Re- 
ports of the committee’s findings will be 
submitted to the agricultural communi- 
ties, and will be made public at a time 
and in a manner best calculated to serve 
the interests of the agricultural com- 
munities in whose behalf the inquiry is 
to be conducted. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Offerings Light and at a Wide Range— 
Substitutes in Fair Demand and Plen- 
tiful—Millfeed Firmer 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 9.—The flour 
situation continues to be greatly unset- 
tled, on account of the excessive premiums 
being paid for wheat. Millers are en- 
tirely unable to quote within the maximum 
limits permitted by the Food Administra- 
tion and pay prices for material based on 
quotations at this terminal. In the inter- 
ior, local prices do not fully echo terminal 
market basis, and at some points wheat 
is being bought at no very great premium 
over the basic price, which enables cer- 
tain interior mills to quote flour. De- 
mand for flour is meantime active, with 
especially keen inquiry by large buyers. 
Weather conditions are ideal, and free 
movement of wheat is reported in the 
country. The trade is confident that the 
situation will become much more settled 
as soon as the President’s action on the 
agricultural. appropriation bill advanc- 
ing the wheat price is definitely known. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





Cuicaco, In1., July 9.—There is but 
very little flour being quoted in this mar- 
ket, especially from the Southwest or 
made of soft wheat. Buyers are anxious 
to enter into contracts, and have written 
or wired the mills quite generally through- 
out Kansas and Oklahoma. The bidding 
on wheat from the Northwest into Kan- 
sas has had the effect of advancing the 
new wheat, and mills are asking a very 
wide range on flour. While $10.27 is the 
maximum quotation here, sales have been 
reported as high as $11.30 in 100-lb sacks. 


C. H. CHaien. 


Boston, Mass., July 9.—Mills that were 
offering 100 per cent patents last week 
have withdrawn, and no quotations are 
available. Substitutes in fair demand, 
with the market steady. Very little mill- 
feed offering, with the market higher on 
all except hominy feed, which is. lower. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Puuavereuta, Pa., July 9.—Offerings 
of flour very light, and market firm. Busi- 
ness restricted by scarcity. Substitutes 
generally dull and weak, though fancy 
corn flour is firm under light offerings. 
Rye flour quiet but steady. 

Samuet S. Danie.s. 





Harvest Nearing Completion 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 9.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Weather conditions throughout 
Missouri and southern Illinois continue 
favorable for completion of harvest, and 
threshing reports as to the quality of the 
wheat continue good, but the yield varies 
considerably. 

Peter Deruien. 





Japanese-Built Ship Delivered 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 6 —The 
Eastern Sun, a 9,066-ton cargo carrier, 
the first of 45 steel vessels to be construct- 
ed for the Shipping Board by Japanese 
shipyards, has arrived in this country, and 
has n commissioned under the United 
States flag. The vessel was built by the 
Kasawaki Dockyard Co., of Kobe. Of the 
23 vessels chartered from Japan by the 
Shipping Board, 22, totaling 145,000 dead- 
weight tons, have been thus far delivered 


on this side of the Pacific. 


Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 


119. 
FRENCH CROP CONDITIONS 


Outlook Is for Much Larger Yield Than in 
1917—Spring Wheat Sowings De- 
creased, but Winter Increased 


Paris, June 8.—The weather during 
more than half of the past month was not 
very favorable, as we had too much rain, 
and some low-lying districts were inun- 
dated. Cool nights also had a tendency 
to retard the crops. During the last few 
days, however, fine weather has prevailed, 
and the crops are progressing in a very 
satisfactory manner. This year’s yield is 
expected to be much larger than the one 
of 1917. 

The official report issued by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture on May 1 follows: 


om— 1918, -——_1917——— 

Condi- Condi- 
Acreage* tion 
3,819,450 52 


; Acreage* tion 
Winter wheat 4,545,180 74 


Spring wheat. 281,563 71 388,080 67 
Wheat total.. 4,826,743 74 4,207,530 52 
Meteil ....... 87,000 74 84,485 57 
eee 786,035 70 809,735 56 
Winter barley 106,055 72 99,876 54 
Spring barley. 458,985 72 496,830 63 
Barley total.. 565,040 72 596,705 62 
Winter oats.. 696,760 72 593,950 54 
Spring oats... 2,228,050 72 2,011,120 60 
Oats total.... 2,924,810 72 2,605,070 60 


*Acreage sown (hectares). 

100 equals very good; 80, good; 60, fairly 
good; 50, passable. 

Increase in the acreage of wheat and 
oats, as indicated by the table of statis- 
tics, is due largely to the efforts of the 
government to assist farmers. Higher 
prices and price stabilization also contri- 
buted to the result. 

Cereals harvested in 1918 and bought 
for the government through commission 
traders or brokers will be paid for at the 
following rates per 100 kilos, net, ex-farm: 


frs frs 
WOR ccccccsces Be ABO NCLiweadhceee 55 
AUIOY 3s sesiccces 55 Buckwheat ..... 55 
GOR ob eedwess ie ee ee ” 62 
BRING sk ctcucive 55 White millet..... 75 


The bread-card system has given very 
satisfactory results and with the savings 
made by the government and the regula- 
tions as to substitutes, the country with- 
out doubt can be carried over to the new 
crop. 

A. Ravaup. 





Wheat Under Federal Standards 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 6.—Federal 
standards for wheat have resulted in high 
grades fot the Northwest wheat crop of 
1917, according to figures comenel by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The report shows that 58.9 per cent 
of the entire hard spring wheat crop mar- 
keted up to March 1, 1918, received better 
grades than No. 2 northern spring. 

This 58.9 per-cent, or 44,524 cars, rep- 
resents premium grade wheat over the 
contract grade, while under former stand- 
ards only 18 per cent during the best year 
of the last 10-year period received grades 
higher than the former contract grade, 
and the average for 10 years was only 
6.3 per cent. 

The federal No. 2 northern spring 
grade, it is pointed out, corresponds in 
quality to the former No. 1 northern of 
the Minnesota standards, and the trade 
adopted the federal No. 2 grade as the 
basis or contract grade, as against the 
former Minnesota No. 1. 

That country elevators are not under- 
grading the farmers’ wheat is indicated 
hy published figures showing the per cent 
of the crop falling into each grade at 
country elevators and the per cent of the 
crop by grades as received at terminal 
elevators. The country elevators covered 
by the figures include those in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana. In Minnesota 54.8 per cent of the 


* wheat received at country elevators was 


graded No. 1, while the figures for North 
Dakota show 78.4 per cent, and the aver- 
age for all four states was 64.7. 

The amended standards for wheat, 
which become effective July 15, 1918, are 
even more liberal than the present stand- 
ards. The weight per bushel require- 
ment has been reduced, a larger per cent 
of moisture is allowed, and larger amounts 
of damaged grains and foreign material 
are permitted. The restrictions on ad- 
mixtures of other classes of wheat are 
more lenient. Details of the amended 
grades and the results of the application 
of federal grades can be found in Mar- 
ket Service and Regulatory Announce- 
ment No. 36, just issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 90,635 bbls. The output (week 
ending July 6) was 191,195 bbls, against 
159,470 in 1917, 265,520 in 1916 and 202,- 
170 in 1915. 

+ + 

The trade has adjusted itself quickly to 
the new order of things, and business is 
moving along smoothly, prices being based 
in accordance with the plan outlined a 
week ago by the Food Administration. 
Millers are given some latitude as to the 
method of figuring, and as they become 
accustomed to the plan, the spread has 
been narrowed and quotations from all 
mills are more nearly in line. 

The demand throughout the week has 
been very good indeed. Of course, both 
millers and buyers are inclined to go 
slowly until the price of wheat is definite- 
ly settled upon. However, the market is 
so bare of supplies that many buyers are 
forced to place orders now. The volume 
of business being done is satisfactory, 
everything considered. Jobbers are ad- 
vised by some winter—-wheat mills that 
their July-August production is already 
taken care of. 

Rye flour, made under the new 70 per 
cent extraction standard, is moving freely. 
Advances in raw material in the last few 
days, of course, are reflected in the higher 
prices asked for the best grades of flour. 
Some mills still have a quantity of dark 
rye on hand in warehouses in central mar- 
kets, but find little or no demand for 
same. 

Corn flours are anything but active. 
The trade temporarily seems to have 
enough of this product on hand. Oat 
flour, on the other hand, is wanted. One 
Minneapolis mill is turning out this prod- 
uct, and has no difficulty in disposing of 
it at fairly high prices. 

The trade is taking kindly to the new 
55 te cent extraction barley flour. They 
find this is a very different product from 
the barley flour turned out by many mills 
a month or two ago. It is a ly ac- 
ceptable substitute, and is believed to 
have come to stay. 

Prices, f.o.b. Minneapolis, are nominal- 
ly as follows: standard 100 per cent 
wheat flour, $10.70@10.75 bbl; oat flour, 
$13; barley flour, $8.50@9.25; rice flour, 
$18,—in 98-lb cotton sacks. White rye 
flour is quoted at $10.50@10.70, white 
corn flour $4.70@5.25, and yellow corn 
flour $4.20@4.35, per 100 Ibs. 


The demand for millfeed is good, but 
offerings are restricted. Minneapolis mills 
are understood to be oversold for July, 
and to have a good part of their August 
output already contracted for. The big 
dgop in prices a week ago to the basis 
established by the Food Administration, 
of course, has been an incentive to the 
trade to place orders. However, it found 
there was very little to be had for near- 
by delivery. Mills generally can dispose 
of their limited output in mixed cars. 

Ordinarily, buying in July and August 
is good, but on account of the light run- 
ning of city mills and the fact that many 
country plants are closed, the market is 
virtually bare of supplies. 

Substitute feeds are by no means plen- 
tiful, and are held pretty firm. Trade is 
finding corn feed meal and barley feed, 
as produced under the new government 


standards, very acceptable, and is inquir- 
ing for same. Some mills have advanced 
prices a little. Rye ee are still 
in good request at unchanged prices. 

ills quote bran at $24.45@25.90 ton; 
standard middlings, $26.45@26.64; flour 


middlings, $25.80; red dog, $25.90@27.31; 
barley feed, $82@35; rye middlings, $45 
@46; corn feed meal, $45,—in 100-Ib sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. To these prices job- 
bers usually add $1 per ton. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14 were in operation July 9: 


Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, Phoenix, Pali- 
sade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, B, F and 
G mills. 


| FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 45 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 41,175 bbls, show that in the 
week ending July 6 they made 29,270 
bbls of flour, against 106,020 in 1917. 

Forty-five “outside” mills last week 
shipped 480 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against none in 1917. 

OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

The following table shows the amount 
of rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending July 6, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis mills and 8 interior mills in 
barrels: 


Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
re 3 








Mpls. ..... oes 15 14,071 700 1,439 
Interior ... 4,643 2,996 2,025 .... «s+. 
Totals .. 4,643 3,311 16,096 700 1,439 


During week ending June 29, 4 Min- 
neapolis mills and 13 interior made the 
following amounts: 


Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Mpls. ..... 3,717 16,987 16,942 1,200 776 
Interior .. 20,376 9,853 wan tees Be 


Totals .. 24,093 26,840 17,754 1,200 776 
MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 636,000 bus, a 
net decrease from the preceding week of 
486,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was 
a decrease of 487,000 bus, and at Duluth 
an increase of 1,000, 

For the week ended Saturday, July 6, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 





Minneapolis ..... 632 628 1,110 986 641 
Duluth .......+. *4 75 799 206 952 

Totals ........ 636 703 1,909 1,192 1,593 
Duluth, bonded... ... «.. 68 1 26 


Totals ........ 703 1,977 1,193 1,619 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from — 1, 1917, to July 6, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 71,355 102,374 153,367 101,658 








Duluth ....... *17,039 24,325 95,537 57,583 
Totals ...... 88,394 126,699 248,904 159,241 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 9,279 12,469 1,896 
Totals ..s6e. cocss 135,978 261,373 161,136 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on July 6, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis.. 134 2,057 8,497 2,484 7,136 


























Duluth....... 7 %*415 8,200 326 1,480 
Totals..... 141 2,472 16,697 2,810 8,615 
Duluth, b’d’d. ... «es 634 15 47 
Totals...... «.. «+++ 17,331 2,825 8,662 


*Includes Canadian. 

HOW TO FIGURE PRICES 

The Minneapolis office of the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration has 
issued the following: 

“Under new flour milling profit con- 
trol, effective July 1, mills fn making 
sales of flour and feed may choose an 
terminal point on which to base their bulk 
mill price, and then may ship on that 
basis to any point, even where this may 


result in a somewhat higher price than the 
indicated Food Administration price at 
— where price has been indicated by 

‘ood .Administration. . 

“All sales of flour and feed made July 
1 and after should be made at prices not 
to exceed prices determined as above, 
whether wheat from which flour and feed 
was made was bought or on hand, or 
whether flour and feed were made prev- 
ious to or after July 1. This, however, 
does not affect sales of flour or feed 
actually made prior to July 1. 

“Unfilled Food Administration con- 
tracts should not be canceled until the 
Grain Corporation has been given ample 
opportunity to furnish wheat at prices 
in effect prior to July 1 in sufficient quan- 
tity to complete the contracts and the 
Grain Corporation has agreed to the can- 
cellation.” 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Heavy rains have fallen within the last 
two or three days in various parts of Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota. Some 
sections that a week ago complained of 
drouth got a good drenching. Other parts, 
however, particularly. western North Da- 
kota and Montana, where rain is needed 
most, got little or none. The situation in 
the drouth-affected area is not very com- 
forting, but this is offset in part by the 
glowing reports from more favored lo- 
calities. 

Throughout Minnesota, most of South 
Dakota and eastern North Dakota the 
conditions are much better than normal. 
The wheat crop is further advanced than 
usual for this time. The heads are long 
and filling well. A week or two of favor- 
able weather would see the crop made, 
and practically out of danger. All indi- 
cations are that Minnesota will harvest a 
banner crop, South Dakota better than an 
average, while North Dakota, notwith- 
standing the damage in the western part, 
will probably run well over the figures 
for last two years. 


UNFILLED CONTRACTS NOT CANCELLED 


The Minneapolis office of the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration has 
issued the following: 

“Mills should be advised that unfilled 
flour contracts with the Food Administra- 
tion are not automatically canceled on 
July 1, as seems to have been the impres- 
sion with some mills. Such contracts are 
still in force, and every effort should be 
made to complete and ship them at the 
earliest possible date. 

“In case cancellations seem necessary, 
the matter must be taken up with the 
New York office of the Milling Division at 
74 Broadway, New York City, and its 
consent obtained before the matter may 
be regarded as settled.” 


OAT PRODUCTS ARE SUBSTITUTES 


It was rumored in Minneapolis last 
week that oat products would no longer be 
considered as substitutes for wheat flour 
by the Food Administration. In response 
to a telegram asking for information on 
the subject, the Clarx Milling Co. re- 
ceived the following from the uar- 
ters of the Food Administration Grain 
—— in New York City: 

elegrams pouring in on the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation indicate a 
widely circulated report that rolled oats 
and oatmeal were expected to be removed 
from the list of wheat flour substitutes. 

“We wish to deny that any such action 
has been taken, but when the need for 
the alteration of the substitute food pro- 


gramme does arise, ample notice will be. 


made. 

“It is not believed that the oat manu- 
facturing trade, or any other trade, will 
oppose changes which appear necessary to 
the Food Administration in its survey of 
the entire food. programme, simply be- 
cause such changes may affect the self- 
interest of any particular trade.” 


MILLERS AND GRAIN DEALERS ORGANIZE 


The Wyoming Millers’ & Grain Dealers’ 
Association has been or; Virtual- 
ly all the milling and eievator companies 
in the state have signified their willing- 
ness to join the association. 

Ralph Denio, of the J. W. Denio Mill- 
ing Co., Sheridan, is president;’ D. J. 
Toomey, of —— . D., vice-presi- 
dent; D. F. Chandler, of the Cheyenne 
Milling Co., Cheyenne, secretary; G. F. 
Earley, of Lander, treasurer. 

The constitution and by-laws for the 
organization are now being drafted. The 
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membership cost for millers: will be $5 
per year, and for grain dealers $2.50. 
MIXED-CAR PRICES 

The Minneapolis office of the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration has 
issued the following: 

“We are advi by the ‘New York 
office that in making sales of mixed car- 
loads of flour and feed, mills may tem- 
porarily charge 25c pér bbl on flour and 
50c per ton on f additional over the 
basic published prices. 

“This additional charge is applicable 
only on sales of mixed carloads of flour 


-and feed, and refers to the temporary 


basic prices as outlined in our Bulletin 
No. 153.” 
TRADING IN RYE FUTURES 

Trading in rye futures is again per 
missible at Minneapolis. The first trades 
were made July 3. The only restriction 
placed on the trading by the directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce is. that no per- 
son or firm shall carry over 100,000 bus 
at any one time. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Export flour rates have been advanced 
- per 100 lbs, or the equivalent of 14c 
bbl. 

A meeting of the creditors of the Le- 
high Baking Co., Mason City, Iowa, was 
held July 5. 

George Wollman, sales-manager for the 


Waseca (Minn.) Milling Co., is making an 


eastern trip, calling on the trade. 

Flour shipments from Minneapolis dur- 
ing June were 1,329,285 bbls, against 
1,159,500 in the same period last year. 

J. R. Caldwell, manager of the Mills of 
Albert Lea, Albert Lea, Minn., was a 
Minneapolis visitor early in the week. 

Harry H. Andrews, Minneapolis ex- 
porter, who has been in California for 
several months, returned home last week. 

The Tri-State Country Grain Shippers’ 
Association opened its annual convention 
in Minneapolis today. The attendance is 
fairly large. 

H. B. Sparks, president of the Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill, was in Minneap- 
olis July 5. He motored here with mem- 
bers of his family. 

Minneapolis bag prices are as follows: 
140-lb jutes, 101,-oz extra, $382.50, and 
100-Ib feed bags, 8-oz, $310.75 per M, 
printed on one side, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

W. H. Bremner, former president of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis road, has 
been made general manager of the system 
by the regional director of railroads in 
the Northwest. . 

L. C. Bridgeman, for some years man- 
ager for Spencer Kellogg & Sons at Min- 
neapolis, has been transterrell to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. He is succeeded at 
Minneapolis by R. R. Ebner. 

Flour salesmen seeking positions. would 
do well to communicate with this depari- 
ment. A number of northwestern mills 
are now reorganizing their sales forces 
for work on the new crop. 

In compliance with an order issued by 
the Director General of Railroads, trans- 
portation charges are now collected in ac- 
vance. This necessitates the employment 
of more working capital by shippers. 


W. F. Steele, who represents the Mar-" 


shall (Minn.) Milling Co. in Ohio, with 
headquarters at Fostoria,- recently fin- 
ished a trip for his company through Can- 
ada and Westen. e returned home 
last week. 

C. H. Bailey, head of the baking ‘i- 
vision of the Minnesota food administr:'- 
tion, advises housewives to wrap bread 
and keep it in refrigerators during t)e 
hot weather. Bread handled in this wy 
will remain fresh longer, and will not 
mold. 

A statement compiled by the Nort!- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association; Gre:t 
Falls, Mont., shows that there are 9 i? 
grain élevators in Montana. Of the-°, 
423 are operated by line companies. ‘Tlic 
remainder are owned by. farmer or in- 
dependent companies. 

Hans Nordby, a North Minneapolis 
baker, was ordered by the Minnesota Food 
Administrator to contribute $50 to the 
Red Cross for failure to use the require’ 
quantity of substitutes in his bread. Iie 
was also instructed to buy enough subst’ 
tutes to equal the amount he should hav« 


(Continued on page 132.) 
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Milling activity during the first week of 
the new-crop year has been confined 
largely to the offices, rather than the 
plants. Locally, and, so far as reported, 
throughout the entire southwestern terri- 
tory, flour production has been in line 
with the insignificant output recorded 
during the last weeks of the old-crop year, 
but with the present liberal marketing of 
wheat, and flour bookings showing a good 
volume, the resumption of normal milling 
activity is expected next week. 

A tremendous demand for flour is re- 
ported, there being entire willingness on 
the part of buyers to pay the full price 
permitted under the new regulations. The 
exceptional premium at which wheat is 
selling over the established minimum, 
amounting to as much as l5c bu today, is 
causing some mills to defer making sales 
until they can ascertain whether such pre- 
miums are merely a temporary, or are a 
permanent, factor. Other mills are sell- 
ing freely up to the 30-day limit, and are 
booking flour in practically every eastern, 
central and southern state, in ‘addition 
to local territory. 

There is a slight variation in prices 
quoted by local mills, due to their selection 
of a basing point from which to deduct 
freight, but a range of $10.60@10.65 bbl, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, covers all sales re- 
ported. Country mills, due to their vary- 
ing rate advantage or disadvantage with 
respect to the different points from which 
deduction may be made in accordance 
with the emergency schedule announced 
by the Food Administration, are general- 
ly quoting 10@20c bbl above the local 
basis, but the volume of offerings from 
this source was very small this week. 

Millers generally are highly pleased 
with the quality of the new hard wheat, 
which with few exceptions grades No. 1 
or No, 2, and much of it has the desired 
dark color, though little of the “shoe-peg” 
type, which grows in the western part of 
the wheat belt, has yet arrived on the 
market. They have confidence in their 
ability to make a splendid flour this sea- 
son, as isolated sections where smut pre- 
vails furnish practically the only wheat 
yet shown that appears unfit to go direct 
to the rolls. 


DULL MARKET FOR SUBSTITUTES 


White corn meal is quoted at $4.80@ 
4.85 per 100-Ib sack, a sharp advance 
over last week’s quotations, due to the 
greatly increased premium at which white 
corn now sells, No, 2 white bringing $2.08 
per bu today, compared with $1.72 for 
No. 2 yellow, and $1.65 for No. 2 mixed 
corn, Corn millers report a very light 
inquiry for meal, and practically none for 
corn flour. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, 
resenting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 326,220 34,986 10 

Last week .....6. 319,620 34,727 10 

ear GS ivesveus 277,170 94,945 30 

T years ago... 250,020 155,222 62 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 73 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 

; output § activity 
This WOGM swaldsesses) oobi 4,300 5 
Last WOME AS cubbalseses secs 4,300 5 
CAP AGO ceswesacceveversé 38,100 52 
TWo years @BO .......eeees 55,500 78 


Export shipments by reporting mills 





were none this week, 4,331 bbls last week, 
8,627 a year ago and 6,955 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 27 reported do- 
mestic business good, 5 fair, and 37 slow. 


THE MILLFEED SITUATION 
Naturally, a huge demand exists for 
wheat feeds, as recent dry weather has 
cut. down pasturage, while the prices 
established for bran and shorts are far 


IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 


with harvest progress. Wheat is largely 
cut in Kansas, and the harvest is on in 
real earnest in Nebraska. Reports gen- 
erally indicate that the hot, dry weather 
preceding harvest did not seriously im- 
pair the crop, though the yield in limited 
areas was doubtless reduced. 

Threshers are busy, and very liberal 
marketing was reported the last. half of 
the week, despite the report that farmers 
are influenced to hold the grain until they 
learn the result of the agitation in Con- 
gress favoring a price of $2.50 bu. Ar- 
rivals in Kansas City for the week totaled 
689 carloads, 204 of which were received 
today. 


CASH WHEAT BRINGS HEAVY PREMIUMS 


Competitive trading in wheat on the 
Kansas City market began last Monday, 
when premiums of 2@4c over the estab- 
lished minimum were paid. The basic 
price for No. 1 hard is $2.18 bu, for No. 
1 dark hard $2.20, with a 3c discount for 
No. 2, and 7c for No. 3, in either variety. 





Herbert Sommers, formerly auditor in the offices of the Security 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas,is another representative of the mill- 


ing industry to join the colors, having entere 


the Officers’ Training 


School at Fort Sheridan, Ill, soon after the declaration of war, where 
he received a lieutenant’s commission last November. 
Lieutenant Sommers was born near Abilene, 28 years ago, and is a 


graduate of the University of Kansas Law School. 


He has been in the 


Artillery Corps stationed at Camp Sherman, Ohio. 


below those prevailing for any other kind 
of feed. Local mills quote bran, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, at $25.15@25.25 ton, mixed 
feed at $26.40@26.50, and shorts at $27.15 
@27.25. Interior mills usually find the 
local demand in excess of their present 
limited production of feed, and are offer- 
ing very little on the open market, as they 
have no fear that the price will soon drop 
below the maximum figure they are per- 
mitted to ask. 

Corn bran is scarce, owing to the re- 
duced operation of meal mills, and is 
wanted at prices ranging up to $38 ton, 
sacked. Hominy feed is quoted at 48@ 
52 ton, and corn feed meal at $44@50. 
Corn chop, in 100-lb sacks, is quoted at 
$3@3.05. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Scattered rains occurred this week over 
the Southwest, but they did not interfere 





The premium was increased daily until 
the close of the week, when $2.33 was 
paid for No. 1 hard and No. 1 dark hard. 
Local mills were not active buyers until 
yesterday and today, and it was reported 
that Minneapolis mills led in the buying, 
though a more accurate statement doubt- 
less would be that orders to purchase 
came from mills, bare of wheat, in every 
northern, eastern and central state. 

With the maximum price of flour fixed, 
there must, of course, be a limit to the 
premium paid for wheat, and the general 
opinion is that only the possibility that 
Congress may enact legislation establish- 
ing a minimum price of $2.40 or $2.50 for 
wheat at thé farm will prevent next 
week’s range of quotations from showing 
at least a moderate reduction. 

Receipts of red or soft wheat were lib- 
eral, coming mostly from near-by Kansas 
and Missouri territory. This variety 
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failed to bring such fancy premiums. as 
were paid for hard wheat. re was a 
good demand, but apparently not a sus- 
tained one, as about 85 cars sold today at 
$2.20@2.21 for No. 1 and No. 2, compared 
with a basic minimum of $2.18 for No. 1 
and $2.15 for No. 2 red. The quality of 
the new red wheat, as of the new hard, 
is exceptionally fine, there being very few 
samples that grade below No. 2. 


MILLING DIVISION OFFICE CHANGES 


While a considerable office force will 
be required temporarily in closing the 
affairs of the Southwestern Milling Divi- 
sion, a number of its employees left this 
week to engage in other work. Chairman 
A. J. Hunt will remain in town for the 
present, and will take a needed rest before 
returning to the milling business, George 
W. Hoyland, executive manager, will re- 
main with the Food Administration until 
Aug. 1, when he will again become asso- 
ciated with the New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas, of which Mr. 
Hunt was president prior to accepting 
the chairmanship of the Southwestern Di- 
vision. 

J. L. Walker, chief clerk to Mr. Hoy- 
land, joined the sales department of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation on July 
1. Jerome Parks will become identified 
with the grain department of the Lee- 
Warren Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, re- 
porting there next Monday. Roy Miller 
has entered the employ of a local grain 
firm, and H. M. Clingan will join the col- 
ors this month. J. W. Dueker and R. A. 
Karling will remain temporarily to assist 
Mr. Hoyland. 

The only change made in the local office 
of the Grain Corporation is the elimina- 
tion of the order division, which had 
charge of the distribution of wheat among 


the mills. E. F. Beyer, who was in charge - 


of this department, and I. H. Blood, his 
assistant, will again engage in the grain 
business. ; 


LIEUTENANT JAMES C. LYSLE WOUNDED 


Eugene D. Lysle, president of the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, 
received cable advice early this week that 
his son, Lieutenant James C. Lysle, had 
been wounded in the fighting on the 
French front. The fact that the cable- 
gram was signed by Lieutenant Lysle, 
himself, and stated that his injury was 
not severe, is reassuring to his family and 
friends. 

Mr. Lysle is 22 years of age and, just 
a year ago, had completed a course in the 
Yale Scientific School, followed by a spe- 
cial course in milling and baking tech- 
nology, preparatory to taking charge of 
the Lysle company’s laboratory. He re- 
sponded, however, to the first call for vol- 
unteers for officers’ training, and was com- 
missioned second lieutenant in August, 
and first lieutenant a month later. 

He left several months ago for France, 
with the Twelfth Field Artillery, and has 
lately participated in the fighting on sev- 
eral occasions. In a letter written to his 
father on June 2 he mentioned observing 
French officers wearing the chevron indi- 
cating that they had been wounded, and 
intimated that he would be willing to ex- 
perience a slight wound for the honor of 
wearing one. It would appear that this 
desire has been gratified, and happily 
without severe injury to Mr. Lysle. 


NOTES 


L. P. Nellis, of the Kemper Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., has returned from a business 
trip among the eastern markets. 


J. H. Compton, Oklahoma and south- 
ern Kansas representative of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., is confined to his home in 
Wichita by illness. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., is back 
from New Hampshire, where he accom- 
panied his family on their summer vaca- 
tion. 


R. E. Lake, formerly travelling auditor 
for the Kansas City Southern Railway 
Co., has become connected with the Mid- 
land Milling Co., as assistant to John 
W. Cain, in the sales department. 

H. G. Randall, manager, and John W. 
Cain, sales-manager, of the Midland Mill- 
ing Co., left last night for a conference 
with other members of the Shane Bros, & 
Wilson Co. organization at Chicago. 


The Langenberg Bros. Grain & Hay 
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Co., St. Louis, has established an office in 
Kansas City, with C. S. Leach, vice- 
president of the company, in charge. It 
alsé maintains branch houses in New Or- 
leans and Oklahoma City. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, in town 
today, stated that the new wheat is being 
marketed freely and shows fine milling 
quality. The Red Star company has both 
its A and B mills in operation. 

. George E. Hincke, vice-president of the 
Ismert Hincke Milling Co., in town this 
week, stated that wheat around Pinckney- 
ville, Ill, was somewhat injured by the 
intense heat preceding harvest, but ap- 
parently its milling quality was not seri- 
ously affected. 

F. E. Smith, formerly manager of the 
Langenberg Milling Co., Republic, Mo., 
and more recently connected with the St. 
Louis office of the Milling Division, has 
become associated with the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, as manager of its 
Hutchinson (Kansas) mill. 

George B. Flack, for the past several 
months connected with the Pacific Coast 
office of the Milling Division, stopped in 
Kansas City this week on his return from 
the New York conference of Food Admin- 
istration officials. Mr. Flack was former- 
ly identified with the Kansas City grain 
trade. 

Major Walter Stern, of Milwaukee, 
who recently was advanced to the position 
of commanding officer of the Omaha quar- 
termaster depot and has now been as- 
signed to the more important station of 
camp quartermaster at Camp Bowie, 
Fort Worth, Texas, spent today visiting 
friends in Kansas City. He was accom- 
panied by M, Lee Powell, manager of 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
during Major Stern’s army service. 


WICHITA 


Mills are now grinding new wheat which 
shows excellent quality. There is some 
disposition on the part of farmers to hold 
their wheat, in hopes that Congress will 
pass the bill authorizing $2.50 for wheat 
instead of the present price. This situa- 
tion may be holding back receipts some- 
what, but as soon as it has definitely been 
disposed of, receipts will be very heavy 
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and country elevator men will ship as 
fast as empty cars can be obtained. 


NOTES 


Henry Lassen, of the Kansas Milling 
Co., has returned from New York, where 
he attended conferences with Food Ad- 
ministration officials. 


Wichita grain men and millers will hold 
a meeting Monday, July 8, to confer with 
a representative of the Department of 
Agriculture, of Washington, concerning 
the new inspection and grading rules. 


Figures on the Oklahoma wheat crop 
place the yield this year at 33,750,000 bus. 
The oats crop is estimated at a little over 
29,000,000 bus. Reports on the eorn crop 
show that it has nm damaged in the 
western part of the state by hot winds 
and lack of moisture, while in the eastern 
section it is slightly above the average in 
condition. 


The Beyer Grain Co. has been incor- 
porated, with $125,000 capital, with offices 
at Wichita and Kansas City. The new 
firm will absorb the Kemper Grain Co., 
of Wichita, of which E. F. Beyer was 
manager until his recent connection with 
the Kansas City office of the Grain Cor- 
poration. Mr. Beyer will be president 
and manager of the Wichita office, and 
I. H. Blood vice-president and manager 
of the Kansas City branch. John H. 
Beyer is secretary-treasurer. 





GOVERNMENT FOOD SURVEY 





Commercial Stocks of Wheat in United States 
Reported to Be 17,068,487 Bus, Ex- 
clusive of Grain on Farms 


The commercial stocks of wheat report- 
ed to the United States Department of 
Agriculture in a food survey for June 
1, 1918, amounted to 17,068,487 bus. This 
refers to stocks actually reported, and 
does not represent an estimate of the total 
commercial stocks of the country. Neither 
do the figures include stocks on farms 
on June 1, for which no data are avail- 
able. 

According to the statement just issued 
by the department these stocks were held 
by 9,576 firms out of a total of 13,109 
submitting reports (the firms consisting 


of elevators, warehouses, grain mills and 
wholesale grain sae ange Mere were 38.2 
per cent of the stocks held by the same 
firms on June 1, 1917. 

The commercial visible supply figures 
as published by the. Chicago Board of 
Trade show only 1,146,000 bus wheat, as 
against 28,896,000 a year ago, and the 
Bradstreet figures for June 1 show 
4,479,000, as -against 34,876,000 for the 
same date in 1917. The Board of Trade 
figures cover commercial mgs in about 
a score of large cities; the Bradstreet fig- 
ures cover these holdings, and those in 
certain smaller markets, in all about 50. 

The food survey figures cover practi- 
cally all commercial holdings throughout 
the country. These figures indicate that 
the stocks of wheat in the primary mar- 
kets were largely depleted, and that the 
commercial holdings were confined for 
the most part to the smaller interior 
points. 

The commercial stocks of other cereals 
on June 1, according to the department’s 
statement, were as follows: corn, 32,834,521 
bus; oats, 42,943,610; barley, 8,228,164; 
rye, 3,178,105. These stocks represent the 
following percentages of the correspond- 
ing stocks on June 1, 1917: corn, 149.5 
per cent; oats, 90.6; barley, 121.7; rye, 
208.8. 

The commercial stocks of flour and 
meal as reported in the survey were: 
wheat flour, white, 4,433,515 bbls; whole 
wheat and graham flour, 153,966,000; rye 
flour, 1,005,691; rye meal, 3,612,863 Ibs; 
barley flour, 1,092,310- bbls; barley meal, 
1,266,047 Ibs; corn flour, 49,701,212; gran- 
ulated corn meal, 77,664,450; other corn 
meal, 43,238,183; buckwheat flour, 3,101,- 
059 Ibs. 

These stocks represent the following 
percentages of the stocks on hand a year 
ago: wheat flour, white, 64.6 per cent; 
whole wheat and graham flour, 141.7; rye 
flour, 419.9; rye meal, 376.1; barley meal, 
377.9; granulated corn meal, 220.9; other 
corn meal, 227.9; buckwheat flour, 95.5. 

The stocks of corn flour and barley 
flour on hand’ June 1, 1917, were so small 
as to make unnecessary any comparison 
between them and the present stocks on 
a percentage basis. The stocks of corn 
flour on June 1 this year show an increase 
over the holdings reported a month earlier, 
being 49,701,212 Ibs, against 24,396,026. 
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WOMEN AS MILL WORKERS 


Southwestern Mill Experiments Successfully 
with Women as Oilers and Sweepers 
—Mill Kept Cleaner 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 6—The Mid- 
land Milling Co., Kansas City, claims the 
distinction of being the first mill in this 
field to demonstrate the availability of 
women for ordinary mill labor. 

The scarcity of partly skilled and un- 
skilled labor in this field led the com- 
pany to make the experiment with women 
about a month ago, and the results have 
been so completely satisfactory that it is 
now preparing to engage women regular- 
ly to replace men lost from the regular 
crews. Four women have so far been reg- 
ularly employed during the period, all 
working on the one shift from 7 a.m. until 
3 p.m. They are paid the standard scale 
of wages for men oilers and sweepers, ex- 
press great liking for the work, and give 
close and careful attention to their duties. 

One most satisfactory result, say of- 
ficials of the Midland company, is that 
the mill is much cleaner than ever before. 
The women are naturally neater, and are 
careful in cleaning in corners and over 
the tops of machines. They have neith- 
er hesitation nor difficulty in climbing to 
reach the higher bearings, and are eco- 
nomical in the use of oil, avoiding all un- 
necessary dripping from the boxes. 

The men employed in the mill have ac- 
cepted their women working associates 
without demur, and have, from the first, 
treated them with respect and considera- 
tion. 

The company is as yet undecided about 
undertaking to use women on night shifts, 
but erobaiily will do so, making an effort 
to secure them from families living near- 
est the mill. 

The accompanying illustrations are re 
produced from photographs of what is 
probably the first crew of women oilers 
and sweepers to be employed in a flour 
mill in the West. 

R. E, Steric. 





The New Zealand government has ar- 
ranged to take over the entire wheat crop 
of that country for the crop year 1917-15, 
at 5s 10d ($1.41), f.o.b. railway station 
or port, with a slight increase in price as 
time passes. 





Women Sweepers and Oilers Employed by the Midland Milling Co., Kansas City, Who are Doing Excellent Work in Taking the Places of Men Called for Military Service 
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The output of wheat flour by ag 
mills for the week ending Saturday, July 
i, was estimated at 8,250 bbls, or 11 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 7,500, 
or 9 per cent, last week, 21,250, or 75 per 
cent, in 1917, and 20,750, or 72 per cent, 
in 1916, 

The flour market is in an unsatisfactory 
condition, The advance in freight rates 
and the continued reports from Washing- 
ton of the desire of a few senators to fix 
the price of wheat at $2.50 disturbs both 
millers and buyers. Chicago mills are 
unable to make any flour, on account of 
the lack of wheat, and cannot quote until 
they know what figures to use. 

The few millers who have been trying 
io buy wheat at Kansas City have found 
that the outside bidding is nominally 6c 
over the figures fixed by the Grain Cor- 
poration. There was one _ transaction 
inade Thursday in soft winter 100 per 
cent, on the basis of $10.27, Chicago. The 
flour was sold in New York City at-the 
maximum of $10.77. Buyers have made 
a great effort within the week to get in 
touch with mills having flour to offer, but 
the responses were few. 

It has been hinted that new soft wheat 
flour has been quoted to cracker manu- 
facturers at less than $10 bulk, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Local mills claim that, if they 
were out to buy soft wheat from St. Louis 
or southern points, they could not manu- 
facture it into flour and quote at less 
than the maximum figtre. 

The new plan of operation, it is general- 
ly believed, will not permit mills in this 
territory to do a very extensive business 
in the Southeast, and other territories 
where they have been successful in dis- 
posing of their output. In other words, 
mills located near the immediate markets 
will be called upon to supply the trade 
to a far greater extent than those lo- 
cated at a farther distance. 

Rye flour and wheat flour substitutes 
have not been affected by the change. 
White patent rye flour is fairly active, 
but the dark grades are more than plenti- 
ful and not wanted. This latter commod- 
ity has been about as difficult to dispose 
of as the remaining lots of 5 per cent 
wheat flour. The trade is pleased at one 
ruling in connection with the Food Ad- 
ministration, that there will be no more 5 
per cent product, at least for the present. 


MILLFEED 


Under the new regulations, it is evident 
that millfeeds have been affected to a 
greater extent that flour. There is just 
as much confusion and uncertainty as to 
prices as before. Those prominent in 
the millfeed business contend that the 
prices quoted in the different markets by 
the Food Administration are not in ac- 
cord with the freight rates. Local mills 
have no feed to offer, and are not mak- 
ing any firm quotations, although sprin 
wheat bran is nominally $25@26 ton, an 
standard middlings $26@26.75, in 100-Ib 
sacks, Chicago. 

The amount of barley feed offered has 
been reduced materially, as most of the 
mills that have been.manufacturing bar- 
ley flour are going to quit. The feed is 
held at $88@35 ton, according to grade. 


UNTANGLING GRAIN PROBLEMS 


John J. Stream, of the Coarse Grain 
Division of the Food Administration, was 
in Chicago this week straightening out 
mixups in the grain trade. He held nu- 
merous conferences with officials of the 
Board of Trade, and with the oatmeal and 
cornmilling interests, endeavoring to 
bring about a more thorough understand- 


ing as to what his department is trying 
to do. After arranging everything possi- 
ble, he left for a visit with his family in 
Michigan. : 

In a statement to John R. Mauff, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade, regarding 
the deliveries of cash grain on future con- 


terests who buy grain here, to have a li- 
cense and at the same time permit a spec- 
ulator to take in and pay for cash grain 
and have no license; both must be on the 
same basis so far as the license goes. 
“Decisions made by the chiefs of di- 
visions are final. The opinion given is the 
same as several weeks ago. Some of the 
trouble arising through misunderstanding 
has been due to requests for rulings in 
specific cases that have been given out in 
a way that has created the impression 
that they were for the trade in general.” 


SUFFICIENT CARS TO MOVE WHEAT 


Complaints of car shortage come from 
scattered points on the Illinois Central, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois and Wabash 
railroads in Illinois. There is a desire on 
the part of grain shippers to get corn and 
oats out of the way before new wheat 
starts to move. An official of the Rail- 





IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 
Frank C. P. Blodgett, son of Frank H. Blodgett, president of 


the Blodgett-Holmes Co., prominent 
was born in Wisconsin Dec. 18, 1896. 


e millers of Janesville, Wis., 
e was educated at the public 


schools of Janesville and at Northwestern University, from which he 
graduated in June, 1917. He made a careful study of chemistry and 
mechanical engineering. After graduation he took a three months’ 
course in milling and baking technology, and then was placed in charge 
of the milling laboratory of the Blodgett-Holmes Co., Oct. 1, 1917. 
In March, 1918, he enlisted in the Naval Reserve, and was stationed 


at Fort Tilden, L. I. 


In May he was given a commission as ensign 


in the Naval-Reserve, and was transferred to the naval air station 
at Chatham, Mass., where he is now located. 


tracts, he said: “Referring to your in- 
quiry in the matter of deliveries on future 
contracts, it is not permissible under the 
rules and regulations of the Food Ad- 
ministration for members of grain ex- 
changes and their clients or customers for 
whom they take delivery of cash grains or 
products on future contracts to enter in- 


to the consummation of such delivery until 
they have first complied with the license 
requirement of the food control law. 


“Sections 6 and 13 of the food control 
act do not exempt holders or owners of 
cash grain or products received on deliv- 
ery as a result of future transactions on 
any grain exchange from any of the pro- 
visions of the food control law, and the 
rules and regulations thereunder.” 

Discussing the question of violation of 
the food control act by the tance of 


a delivery of cash grain, Mr. Stream said: 
“It would be unfair to require a man who 
buys grain in the country, or elevator in- 


road Administration says it is trying to 
build up the car supply on western rail- 
roads that will equal their ownership. 
With that accomplished it is not expected 
that there will be any delay in the rail- 
roads furnishing cars to move all the grain 
offered. Orders are out for the furnish- 
ing of more cars to western roads from 
eastern connections. 


FIRST NEW WINTER WHEAT 


First new winter wheat of this year’s 
crop arrived in Chicago today. here 
were two cars from Farmersville, IIL, on 
the Illinois Central Railroad. One in- 
spected No, 1 red, tested 61 lbs, with 12 

r cent moisture, and sold at $2.36 to 

ales & Edwards Co. The other car in- 
spected No, 3 red, with a test of 60 lbs 
and 14 per cent moisture, and sold to the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co. at $2.29. Both 
cars brought 10c over the government 
price. Last year the first arrivals were 
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July 13 from Illinois. The wheat inspect- 
ed sample grade and sold at $2.05. 


CROP ESTIMATES 


A wheat crop of 902,000,000 bus is esti- 
mated by the Snow-Bartlett-Frazier  re- 
port. It includes 569,000,000 bus winter, 
or 32,000,000 short of last month, and 
333,000,000 bus spring, or 8,000,000 more 
than in June. The corn crop is estimated 
at 3,169,000,000 bus, on 117,403,000 acres. 
Condition is 85. Last year’s corn crop 
was 3,159,000,000 bus. The oats c is 
1,450,000,000 bus, or 22,000,000 bus short 
of last month, and 137,000,000 under last 
year. 

Clement, Curtis & Co. estimate the 
wheat crop at 595,000,000 bus winter and 
343,000,000 spring, a total of 938,000,000. 
Farm reserves July 1 are estimated at 
15,289,000 bus, the smallest known. They 
estimate exports for the crop year end- 
ing June 30 at 130,000,000 bus, seed re- 
quirements at 90,000,000, stocks in first 
and second hands 30,000,000, leaving 440,- 
000,000 bus for home consumption, which 
equals 4.2 bus per capita; compared with 
a pre-war average of 51% bus, and an ay- 
erage of 4.3 for the previous season. 


NOTES 


The new federal grades on wheat and 
corn become effective July 15. The trade 
is acquainting itself with the new re- 
quirements, especially as to moisture tests. 

Small deliveries of cash corn on July 
contract were made this week. Practical- 
ly the same corn went around each day. 
It was mostly No. 5 yellow at a penalty of 
4c bu. 

The limited offerings of good white corn 
here are bringing high prices. No. 2 sold- 
up to $1.95, and No. $ around $1.90. Much 
of the corn coming is of poor quality, 
and inspects sample grade and No. 6. 

Members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade who have not had Food Adminis- 
tration licenses have been active in ap- 
plying for them since the ruling regard- 
ing deliveries was issued by Chairman 
Stream. 

Harry A. Wheeler, chairman of the 
state food administration, made an effort 
a few days ago to resign his position, due 
to his banking interests and other busi- 
ness matters, but Food Administrator 
Hoover prevailed upon him to retain his 
office. 

A service flag with 1,600 names was 
raised by the Board of Trade in the ex- 
change hall on July 3. They include 
members, employees of members and rel- 
atives who have joined the colors. Seven 
had gold stars, and six were decorated for 
bravery. 


J. E. Herbert, of the J. E. Herbert Co., 
flour, Chicago, has been motoring with 
his family in Michigan. He will -return 
today, and on Monday will take over the 
business recently purchased of Raymond 
F. Kilthau, Continental & Commercial 
National Bank Building. 

Among visitors in Chicago during the 
week were Benjamin Stockman, of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn., en route home; W. L. Harvey, of 
the New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill 
Co; J. R. Caldwell, of the Mills of Albert 
Lea, Albert Lea, Minn; and C. V. Adams, 
flour and feed merchant, Lancaster, Pa. 

The Suffern-Hunt Co., corn miller, De- 
catur, Ill, is storing an extensive stock 
of corn goods, especially flour and meal, 
in Chicago, and offering same in small 
lots. They are in packages as low as 5, 
10 and 25 lbs, and up to 140 lbs, jutes. 
Its Chicago representative is J. Russell 


_ Vincent. 


An effort is being made by the railroad 
managers of western zones to give the 
railroads in their eter | a supply of 
boxcars equal to their individual owner- 
ship. They say that when the western 
roads have as many cars as they own, they 
will be able to handle all the business that 
comes to them in their territory, without 
any trouble. Railroads in the East had 
112 to 186 per cent of equipment on the 
rails June 8. 


The country today sold oats freely to 
arrive. One house bought 500,000 bus, 
and <3 them by sales for August de- 
livery: They were bought at 72c, or tc 
over August, for old or new standards, 
shipment by Aug. 20, and August price 
for new No. 3 white, shipment by Aug. 
20. Expectations are that the movement 
from now on will increase. Charters have 
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been made to move 2,000,000 bus from 
Chicago and Milwaukee, mostly from this 
market, within the next three weeks, to 
Georgian Bay ports, at 1144@1%c bu. 

A seaboard = ——. 2,000,000 
bus cash oats at Chicago and in the North- 
west, this week, the greater part here, 
for shipment to Georgian Bay ports by 
July 15. Charters were made for over 
1,100,000 bus at 1144,@1%c. It is said to 
be a clean-up by a seaboard exporter to 
get the oats out of the way before new 
wheat begins to move in volume. The 


Quaker Oats Co. was a large seller of cash 


and July oats during the week, disposing 
of its surplus. 

So long as Congress continues its ef- 
forts to establish $2.50 for wheat, it is 
not expected by elevator interests and 
millers that there will be a very large 
movement of the new crop. Cash handlers 
say that farmers have a guaranty of a 
minimum prite, and with any show of 
getting more it is natural that those in 
a position to hold their wheat should be 
slow to part with it at — prices. 
Premiums of 3@8c bu are being paid over 
the government price. Up to today Chi- 
cago has received no new wheat, but some 
is expected next week. 


WISCONSIN 

Muwavxee, Wis., July 6.—The flour 
production of Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 500 
this week, representing 4 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 2,700, or 20 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 12,000 
turned out 7,000, or 59 per cent. The rye 
flour production for the week was 2,000 
bbls, compared with 3,500 last week and 
nothing last year. Oat flour production, 
400 bbls. 

The flour situation is unsettled. Local 
mills are not making quotations, and will 
be closed for several weeks, making re- 

airs. Outside milis were quoting at 

10.95, but later withdrew. Demand con- 
tinues brisk, but very little business was 
done in carload business. Bakers were 
in the market, and jobbers report a good 
trade in small lots. 

The demand for rye flour was not so 
brisk. Mills have a moderate amount sold, 
and are filling orders as quickly as pos- 
sible. New business showed a falling off, 
as stocks in thé hands of the trade are 
moderate. There was a fair demand from 
bakers, but grocery trade was light. Prices 
were quot at $10.35@10.75 for pure 
white, and $7.60@8.05 for dark, in 
cotton. 

Barley flour was slow, and prices low- 
er. Most of the trade is fairly well stocked 
up. Quotations were $8.35, cotton. Job- 
bers report light trade with grocers, but 
moderate demand from bakers. 

There was nothing done in southern 
patents. Jobbers were unable to get of- 
ferings from mills, and no prices were 
quoted. Stocks here are practically used 
up, and no business is expected until the 
new flour is offered. 

The demand for corn flour was quiet. 
Mills are operating nearly full time, 
working on old business. Jobbers have 
fair stocks on hand, and report trade 
dull. Prices were quoted at $9.70@10.30, 
in cotton. Demand was only fair for 
corn meal, and quotations were $4.70@5 
per 100 Ibs, in cotton. re was a fair 
call for grits at $5. 

Oat flour continues in good demand, 
but the output is small. Mills are asking 
$12.35 in cotton. 

The market continues firm for wheat 
feed, with very little offering. Jobbers 
with a few cars on hand are asking $37 
for bran and $39 for middlings. al 
mills are out of the market, and will 
have nothing to offer for some time. 
Hominy feed is held strong at $55 ton 
in 100-lb sacks. There was a falling off 
in demand for rye feed, and mills are 
willing to sell at $87.50. The state trade 
was — fair in mixed cars. Most coun- 
try dealers have light stocks, but are not 
buying at present. Screenings continue 
slow of sale. 





NOTES 

A number of small Milwaukee bakers, 
mostly Russians and Poles, were before 
the food administrator on charges of vio- 
lating regulations, but no penalties were 
im . 
Ernst Trettin, Milwaukee baker, has 
lost his right to bake products other than 
bread and rolls, and will pay the Red 
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Cross $568, his estimated profits on flour 
consumed in excess of his allotment, 
which was 172 bbls for use in products 
other than bread and rolls, but up to 
June 18 he had used 314. 

The Jackson Milling Co., Stevens 
Point, will make extensive improvements 
in its flour mill during the summer. The 
water power will be supplanted by elec- 
tric power, furnished from the new $500,- 
000 hydro-electric plant the company is 
establishing on the Wisconsin River near 
Stevens Point. A new feed-milling unit 
will be installed, and the flour manufac- 
turing equipment overhauled. 

John B. A. Kern & Sons, Milwaukee, 
have increased their capital stock to $200,- 
000 to accommodate the additional invest- 
ment in additions to the plant and the 
installation of new equipment now be- 
ing completed. The improvements con- 
sist mainly of providing a new wheat 
mill with a capacity of 500 bbls, 
which equals the capacity of the present 
rye mill. With an additional capacity of 
350 bbls in its graham flour mill, the 
company will have a total capacity of 
1,550 bbls within a short time. 

H. N. Wirson. 





State Control of Telegraphs 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 6.—Legisla- 
tion requested by the President, authoriz- 
ing the government to take over the tele- 
graph and telephone lines of the country, 
was-passed by the House by a vote of 221 
to 4 late Friday evening, after ineffectual 
attempts to secure more deliberate con- 
sideration of the proposal had been made 
by Republican leaders. It is. expected 
that the President will not press the Sen- 
ate for immediate consideration of the 
measure, though it is known that he would 
like to have the authority to commandeer 
the wire lines at once because of the 
threatened strike of Western Union op- 
erators. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





Farm Work for Objectors 

Wasurnoeton, D. C., July 6.—Useful 
war work in agriculture for “conscientious 
objectors” is being planned by the War 
department and the Food Administration. 
Under an agreement just completed, all 
men in Camps Taylor, Meade and Lee 
who have religious scruples against fight- 
ing may be furloughed and set to farm- 
ing until Aug. 15. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended July 
6, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

pee Bean esnoa 131 114 32 13 
) are Te *2 204 34 18 
Consolidated .... 16 130 17 35 
Omtivies .cciecees 113 120 33 os 
WeRtOFR. 16s ccccee *24 85 21 40 
Grain Growers ... 4 765 59 ee 
Fort William .... *15 367 52 15 
Bastern ......... 6 60 15 ‘6 
SS SS Sree 94 480 45 26 
Northwestern .... 72 183 2 os 
Can. Northern ... 58 921 196 34 
HOPne ccccsescees os oe es és 
Can. Govt. ....... 25 666 22 45 
Thunder Bay .... 37 776 57 12 
Dav. & Smith ... 23 263 81 0 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 80 340 34 89 

Petals. csssisces 568 5,472 699 326 
SOBRE AHO cccesers 7,633 4,312 328 883 
Receipts ......... 372 311 36 46 
Lake shipments.. 691 ae 14 44 
Rail shipments... 81 60 11 8 


*Wheat overshipped. tClosed for summer. 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 





Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. *8 No. 1C. W...... 6 
No. 2 northern.. 112 No. 2 C, W...... 820 
No. 3 northern... 140 No. 3 C. W...... 556 
BO. 6 civcrccccs 30 Ex. 1 feed ..... 1,332 
BO GB vcccvccece D1 B9OE oc ccrcveses 1,178 
Me  é00 ckdneee SO. 32008 . ici vccwcs 1,112 
a TET OTT 145 Others ......... 468 
ORROPS. ccccccese 10 

a Total . 0 rcevds 5,472 

BOGART 2cciecre 584 


*Overshipped. 


Exports for Week Ending June 29, 1918 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 











From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.... 11,000 ..... 183,000 1,068,000 
Baltimore ... ‘..... 20,000 ..... 161,000 

Tots., wk.. 11,000 20,000 183,000 1,229,000 
Prev. week... ..... 205,000 346,000 1,604,000 
U, K’gdom... 11,000 ..... 17,000 —ceccee 
Continent ... ..... 20,000 166,000 ...... 

Totals ..... 11,000 20,000 188,000 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 

July ito Same time 

June 29,1918 last year 

Wheat, bus ......... 62,118,000 255,804,000 
Flour, bbia .........5 6,422,000 12,179,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 81,015,000 310,610,000 
SS) (eer 22,985,000 49,374,000 
ORE, BUR ceesisveric 92,639,000 106,834,000 
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Considerable interest in new wheat flour 
is developing. Inquiries and demand are 
increasing daily, and some mills are ac- 
cepting orders, but the feeling is rather 
uncertain, and prices quoted on new soft 
and hard wheat flours range $10.10@10.30, 
bulk, based on fixed price at terminal 
points. Several mills, however, have 
booked sales of new wheat flour at max- 
imum. prices for July shipment, and oth- 
ers have open orders on their books, prices 
of which have not been named. 

Old wheat flours are very scarce and 
in limited request. When offered they 
command premium prices; consequently, 
sales are few and far between. Substi- 
tutes continue dull. There are a few 
sales being made from day to day to 
meet urgent requirements, but stocks are 
kept at low ebb. 

Country mills reported urgent inquiry 
from the South for new wheat flours. 
Quick shipment is wanted in all cases, 
buyers having exhausted their supplies, 
and are anxious to start on new-crop 
flours. Many mills that had been shut 
down reported that they will resume op- 
erations either this week or early next 
week. 

Locally, activity in new wheat flour is 
increasing, and several sales of both hard 
and soft wheat flour were reported. The 
maximum price for new wheat flour, St. 
Louis, figured at $10.20, bulk. A few 
cars of old wheat flour were sold, but 
supplies and demand are very light, and 
prices prohibitive. 

New hard and soft wheat flour are 
quoted at $10.10@10.30 bbl, bulk. Straight 
rye flour, $9.50@10.25; white, $10.50@11, 
jute. Kiln-dried corn meal, $4.20 per 
100 lbs; corn flour, $5.10@5.50; white, 
$5.60; rice flour, $8.60@9,—cotton. Bar- 
ley flour, $9.20@9.65 bbl. 

Wheat feed in urgent demand, but very 
little is available. Dealers report a flood 
of inquiries daily, and trading will be 
brisk when supplies are obtainable. Very 
few, if any, sales of other feedstuffs were 
made. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


The weather this week, although ex- 
cellent for threshing in Missouri and 
southern Illinois, was too dry for the 
ance corn, which is in need’ of mois- 
ture. eports as to the quality of the 
wheat continue. good, but the yield in 
some cases is somewhat disappointing and 
varies considerably. Threshing returns 
indicate that fields run 12 to 30 bus per 
acre, 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Threshing progressing slowly... 
Very little wheat so far received, which 
tests 58 to 60 lb; farmers report yield 18 
to 24 bus...Threshing commenced, qual- 
ity good... Varied, running from 12 to 
30 bus; can tell more definitely next 
week ... eee very satisfactory... 
Highest yield 24 bus, lowest 16; quality 
good...Wheat rather light, but in good 
condition. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 


Benton (Ill.) Milling Co.. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co, 
Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 
Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending July 6 was 4,000, repre- 
senting 8 per cent of capacity, comp 
with 2,600, or 5 per cent, last week, 8,000, 
or 16 per cent, a year ago, and 34,000, or 
68 per cent, in 1916. 
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Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made none, compared 
with 2,000, or 3 per cent, last week, 35,500, 
or 46 per cent, a year ago, and 48,000, or 
60 per cent, in 1916. 


FLOUR MEN ORGANIZE 


A meeting of local flour jobbers and 
brokers was held in the directors’ room of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, Wednesday, 
Joseph Albrecht, of the Eberle-Albrecht 
Flour Co., presiding. V. H. Glosemeyer, 
of the Glosemeyer Fiour Co., was elected 
secretary, and J. F. Morrissey assistant 
secretary. 

The following committee was appointed 
to. select an appropriate name for the 
new organization and to formulate rules, 
regulations and by-laws, the same to be 
submitted to the members at the next 
meeting for ratification: John C. Brock- 
meier, J. F. Morrissey, and Henry Burg, 
of Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co. Gen- 
eral discussions took place pertaining to 
the betterment of the trade, and the new- 
ly proposed regulations by the Food Ad- 
ministration for the flour trade in gen- 
eral were also discussed. It was moved 
that the latter subject be brought up at 
the next meeting, so as to co-operate with 
the Food Administration. The next meet- 
ing will be called at an early date. The 
attendance was 20. 


NOTES 


J. L. Rodney, president of the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and Warrens- 
burg (Mo.) Mills, was here this week. 

Stocks of flour in St. Louis were re- 
ported as 54,620 bbls July 1, 1918, com- 
pared with 69,780 on June 1, 1918, and 
54,450 on July 1, 1917. 

J. B. Wenger, manager of the Suther- 
land Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill., who un- 
derwent an operation at Rochester, Minn., 
is steadily improving, and expects to re- 
sume his business activities at an early 
date. 





LOUISIANA 


New Onrteans, La., July 6—New hard 
wheat flour was quoted by Kansas and 
Oklahoma mills at $10.87@11.10, in 98-lb 
cottons. Several cars were sold here by 
brokers on July 3, at $10.87. Soft winter 
wheat flour was offered at $10.70, basis 
48’s, f.o.b. mills, but from other points 
was quoted at $9.60, same terms. 

Stocks are limited, and bakers who have 
always given preference to hard wheat 
flour have been using soft, in the absence 
of hard. A number of mills are advertis- 
ing for travelling men, and the quantity 
of correspondence soliciting business and 
representation seems to corroborate the 
general opinion prevailing lately, that « 
very large force will work the trade this 
season. 

From this they conclude that competi- 
tion will be keen, and that flour will re- 
main at the price originally expected un- 
til the harvest of the spring wheat crop; 
then they look for a decline. Bakers ar: 
anxiously awaiting an order from the gov- 
ernment authorizing a relaxation in tlic 
use of substitutes, which they hope wil! 
come in the next 60 days. 

The following are prices at which whole- 
salers sell on track: Flour, $10.60@1”, 
basis 98-lb cottons. Bran, $2.45 per 100 
Ibs, tagged. Corn, bulk on track: No. 3 
yellow, $1.79@1,80 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.75 
@1.75. Oats, bulk on track: No. 3 white, 
89@9Ic bu; No, 2 white, 90@91c. Corn 
products: corn meal, $9.45 bbl; cream 
meal, $10.45; grits, $10.65. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





By granting bounties to her farmers, 
Brazil hopes to increase her wheat acre- 
age in the season of 1918-19 sixfold, or to 
a grand total of 1,482,600. os 
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Judged by the limited number of mills 
that have offered flour in the New York 
market, it would seem that the milling 
rules recently promulgated have not as 
yet gotten into full operation, and this 
has brought quite a disappointment to 
those in the trade who have been anxious- 
ly awaiting the time when their milling 
connections would. permit them to once 
more become active in the sale of flour. 

It is generally conceded that up to the 
middle of last week less than 50,000 bbls 
of flour had been sold in the New York 
market, and this is looked upon as a very 
limited amount compared to actual re- 
quirements. Most sales made so far were 
on the basis of $11.40, jute, though some 
were made at $11.42, one lot of 5,000 bbls, 
and another of 2,500, going at the lower 
figure. 

Flour stocks are exceedingly light, and 
there is no immediate chance of there be- 
ing any radical change in this condition. 
Bakers are working mostly on supplies 
they get from day to day. So far as the 
general baking trade is concerned, the 
situation is quite precarious, so much so 
that the local committee appointed for 
the purpose of taking care of such emer- 
gencies found it necessary to purchase 
flour that was being held for export 
which, lacking license, was prevented from 
going out. This was distributed among 
the bakers needing it most, and helped to 
tide over the situation. 

It is thought that at least a month will 
elapse before any new-crop flour may be 
expected to arrive, and during this period 
the situation will doubtless remain more 
or less critical. 

Some of the large wholesale bakers have 
ample supplies of substitutes, but are 
badly in need of wheat flour with which 
to use them. This seems particularly true 
regarding rye flour. 

The agitation in Congress for $2.50 
wheat was a disturbing factor in the sit- 
uation, and caused millers to be wary of 
making quotations. 

The high price of jute sacks is an im- 
portant feature in the situation, but it is 
not thought that it will decrease much. 
The present cost of jute sacks makes an 
addition of 63c to the bulk price of $10.77 
for flour at New York. The established 
price for mixed feed at New York has 
been fixed at $26.71 ton, bulk. Bran is 
fixed at $1.25 ton under, and shorts 75c 
ton over, this basis. 

There has been no change in the regula- 
tions governing the use of substitute 
flours, and it is believed that the present 
rules will remain the same until Mr. Hoov- 
er returns from Europe. It has been 
rumored that corn and barley will be the 
only substitutes during the coming season. 

Flour buyers here were under the im- 
pression that, when the fixed schedule of 
Wheat prices was published it meant a 
fixed flour price, and have been surprised 
to find a range of 20@25c. One mill ad- 
vised its representative that it had booked 
a quantity of flour at $11.60, jute, New 
York, justifying the price by the state- 
ment that it was necessary to pay a pre- 
mium for the wheat. 

It looks as though mills following this 
course are borrowing trouble for them- 
selves, because at the office of the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration it 
Was stated that, while millers had the 
tight to pay a premium over the specified 
Prices of wheat as indicated by the of- 
ficial schedule, these premiums must not 
be reflected in the flour prices, but must 
be absorbed by the miller in the $1.10 mill- 
ing toll allowed by governmental regula- 


tion. Millers would do well to get this 
point clearly fixed in their minds. 

Quotations for war quality flours: 
spring, Kansas and winter, $11.40@11.60, 
jute. The range in rye flours continues 
wide, $10@11, jute. Barley flour, to ar- 
rive, $7.90@9 bbl in 98-Ib sacks; improved 
barley flour, $9.75@10.25. There has been 
very little demand for rice flour, which 
was quoted at 93,@1014c lb. 


GRAIN VERSUS FLOUR EXPORTS 


Owing to many rumors, there has been 
considerable uncertainty as to the -atti- 
tude of the Grain Corporation on the ex- 
port of flour. Some were of the belief 
that the export of flour was to be sacri- 
ficed to the export of wheat, but those 
in close association with this concern have 
stated that it is their belief that such is 
not the intention. 

It is pointed out that, owing to the 
greater ease in loading, stowing, unload- 
ing and storage of grain, coupled with 
the fact that there is much greater avail- 
able storage space in England for grain 
than flour, and in view of the badly con- 
gested English ports, it may be found 
advisable to ship a great deal of grain 
for the purpose of accumulating supplies 
in England against any emergency 
brought about by lack of shipping facil- 
ities or any other cause that might arise 
in the future. 

It is felt that, while flour exports will 
decrease by reason of these grain ship- 
ments, flour shipments will still continue 
to be as great as, if not greater than, in 
normal times, 


EXPORT LICENSES 


The War Trade Board this week an- 
nounced that all outstanding export li- 
censes granted on or before May 14, 1918, 
for shipments to the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, and Belgium (excluding 
their colonies, possessions and protector- 
ates) would not be revoked until July 14. 

On and after July 15, licenses to ex- 
port ‘to the above-mentioned territories 
may be used provided they have been 
issued on or after May 15. Steamship 
companies and other carriers may. pro- 
tect themselves by demanding from ex- 
porters satisfactory evidence that all li- 
censes for shipments to the above-men- 
tioned territories which are to be used on 
or after July 15 were granted on or after 
May 15. 

NOTES 


G. F. Fien, of the Macauley-Fien Mill- 
ing Co., of Rochester, N. Y., was in New 
York, last week. 


James McGowan, vice-president of Ben- 
ham & Boyesen, agents for the Norwegian 
America Line, has returned from a trip 
to Norway. 


B,. H. Wunder, New York mill repre- 
sentative, left Wednesday for a tri 
through the Southwest to visit his mill 
connections, 


Visitors on the exchange included R. 
E. Kidder, of the R. E. Kidder Flour 
Mills, Kansas City, E. C. Merton, sales- 
manager for the N. Sauer Milling Co., 
Cherryvale, Kansas, and John Peek, Kan- 
sas City representative of the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills. 


Hereafter the office of Fred J. Ling- 
ham, who is in charge of the Cereal Di- 
vision of the Food Administration, will 
be at 42 Broadway, where the offices of 
the Grain Corporation are located. R. 
F. Bausman will also be located there, 
and will have charge of export flour ship- 
ments. 





The Brazilian government, during and 
including the season of 1919, will guar- 
antee producers a minimum of 300 reis 
per kilo Sa graf 3¥,c per lb) for 
¢ good quality wheat delivered in Rio 

aneiro, ~- 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puiaperent, Pa., July 6.—The mar- 
ket for wheat flour this week was very 
quiet, owing to the limited available stock. 
Jobbers and bakers in need of supplies 
were able to get small quantities, but 
there were no large transactions in spot 
goods. Business to arrive was practically 
at a standstill, as the trade has not yet 
adjusted itself to the new price regula- 
tions of the Food Administration. 

Rye flour was in ample supply and 
quiet. Substitutes continue irregular. Bar- 
ley flour is in liberalsupply and weak, 
with buyers indifferent. The higher 
grades of corn goods are firmer, and there 
is more confidence in the outlook, but the 
lower grades continue dull and irregular 
in value. ° 


CHEAPER FERTILIZER 


Plans to provide a fertilizer sufficiently 
inexpensive to make possible the produc- 
tion of wheat, corn, oats and other foods 
at a profit to the farmer were formulated 
at Atlantic City on Monday by the execu- 
tive committee of the National Fertilizer 
Association, in a meeting preliminary to 
the annual convention, which will open on 
July 15 at the Traymore Hotel. 

The curtailment of importation of fer- 
tilizer since the war started has stimulated 
the manufacture to a remarkable degree, 
according to reports surveyed by the com- 
mittee. Substitutes have been found for 
important minerals entering into the 
manufacture, and new sources discovered 
for others never before believed obtain- 
able in this country. John D. Toll, of this 
city, is secretary of the association, and 
one of those in charge of the arrange- 
ments. 

NOTES 


Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 2,139,- 
386 bus, against 19,177,581 during the 
same time last year. 

Watson W. Walton, head of the firm of 
Walton Bros., grain and feed dealers, is 
spending a few days at Spring Lake, 
N. J. 


The stock of flour in public warehouses 
in this city on July 1 was 123,182 bbls, 
against 123,220 on June 1 and 111,704 on 
July 2, 1917. 

John K. Scattergood, of S. F. Scatter- 
good, grain, feed and hay merchants, is 
enjoying an automobile trip through New 
York state. 

William J. Rardon, flour man, was 
among the speakers at two public flag 
raisings in West Philadelphia on Inde- 
pendence Day. 

The warehouse of Biles & Mackey, at 
Providence, Md., burned June 29, with 
a large quantity of grain, hay and farm 
implements. Loss, $15,000. 

Joseph P. Rodgers, formerly salesman 
for S. C. Woolman & Co., grain dealers, 
but now serving in the army and stationed 
at Camp Meade, Md., while home~on a 
furlough, was married to Mary E. War- 
field. 

Among new concerns launched this 
week were the Monongahela- Milling Co., 
Arensberg, capital $20,000, by William V. 
Minans, South Brownsville, and the Can- 
onsburg (Pa.) Bakery Co., capital $40,000, 
by Samuel Burg. 


Howard F. Brazer, former grain deal- 
er, but now with the Naval Reserve Force, 
has been transferred from Cape May, N. 
J., to the League Island Navy Yard, this 
city, and promoted to the rank of second- 
class quartermaster. 


Among the visitors on ’change this week 
were E. C. Dreyer, representing the Drey- 
er Commission Co., and A. C. Robinson, 
vice-president of the Hunter-Robinson- 
Wenz Milling Co., both of St. Louis, and 
F. J. Malone, of the Halliday Milling Co., 
Cairo, Tl. 


Seventy representatives of bakeries 
throughout the state gathered at Harris- 
burg on July 1 and heard addresses by 
Win M. Campbell, of Washington, chief 
of the National Bakers’ Service Commis- 
sion, and Fred C. Haller, chief of the 
commission for Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. Plans for closer 
co-operation with the government in war 
work are being made. 


A press dispatch from Scranton, Pa., 
says that teamsters employed by the big 
bakeries in that city who have been in- 
formed their commission will be reduced 
to le per lb instead of 11,4c, pursuant to 
a government order, issued a statement 
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on Wednesday through their business 
agent to the effect they will not accept 
the new schedule and will insist on the 
bakers complying with the agreement with 
the union, which has until 1920 to run. 


SamueEt S. DaNnieELs. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., July 6.—The new price 
of flour as fixed at the conference held re- 
cently in New York has resulted in great- 
er offerings of 100 per cent patent for 
this market. When the price was first 
given out, the quotation of $10.83, Boston 
or Portland, Maine, was a puzzler, as the 
package was not stated. However, the 
matter has been cleared up, the price 
stated above being in bulk, at the mill, 
buyer to furnish sacks. 

Today there was one sale of 1,000 bbls 
100 per cent patents at $10.80 bbl, bulk, 
equivalent to $11.40 in jute. Other sales 
were reported of several one or two car 
lots at $11.25@11.40 in cotton sacks. On 
account of the small supplies on hand, 
millers’ agents look for a much improved 
demand during the next few weeks. 

Local bakers have about come to the 
conclusion that the advent of new-crop 
flour will not make any change in the reg- 
ulations which require the production of 
Victory bread, at least not essentially. 
Consumers are hoping against hope that 
the repuirements forcing consumers to 
buy wheat flour and substitutes on a 50-50 
basis may be modified, but it does not look 
as if such would be the case. 

White corn goods have the preference 
with consumers as substitutes for flour. 
White corn flour and white corn flakes are 
in much better demand than for some 
time, as better results are obtained. White 
corn meal is also selling better, although 
not so freely as the other white corn goods. 
This is due in a great measure to the large 
amount of surplus stocks taken over by 
the state food administration. 

Over 250,000 bbls of the substitutes 
most heavily stocked in New England have 
been taken out of the market and shipped 
across the water. One of the Belgian Re- 
lief steamers now loading here will take 
as part cargo over 500 tons of dried beans 
for food purposes, together with a large 
amount of miscellaneous foodstuffs. 

At the close of the week, flour sales- 
men are very much encouraged at the out- 
look for a better business and increased 
demand. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE VIOLATORS PENALIZED 


The food administrator for New Hamp- 
shire is following Massachusetts in the 
prosecution of violators of the food reg- 
ulations. During the past week seven 
concerns were given penalties, from repri- 
mands to enforced closing of their estab- 
lishments. 

T. T. Kosciuski, of Concord, a baker, 
was charged with having failed to use the 
proper amount of substitutes in his bak- 
ing. He was reprimanded, and ordered 
to use 1,000 Ibs additional substitutes for 
each of the next three months. 

The J. B. Pahls Baking Co., of Ports- 
mouth, was charged with having on hand 
an overstock of flour. It developed that 
its purchase of flour had been unavoid- 
able, and the only penalty was to place 
the surplus flour, more than 30 days’ sup- 
ply, at the disposal of the food admin- 
istration. 

Michael Bianchi, a baker of Ports- 
mouth, charged with the improper use of 
substitutes, was ordered to close his bak- 
ery for one day and to pledge himself not 
to violate the rules in the future. 

H. Black, baker, and the Cavaretta 
bakery, both of Portsmouth, were charged 
with the improper use of substitutes. 
Extenuating circumstances were brought 
out and both concerns were reprimanded. 
Arthur Freeman, a baker in the same 
city, charged with having failed to use 
the proper amount of substitutes, was 
ordered to close his bakery for three days. 

H. A. Yeaton & Son, of Portsmouth, 
wholesale flour and feed dealers, charged 
with selling to unlicensed bakers, con- 
trary to food administration regulations, 
were reprimanded. 


NOTES 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy was 
filed this week by Francis R. Turner, 
grocer, Springfield, Mass. Liabilities, 
$5,371; assets, $1,555. 

The stock of flour in Boston on July 
1, 1918, as reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce, showed a decrease of about 
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13,000 bbls in the amount held for do- 
mestic use. According to the report is- 
sued, on that date there were 21,733 bbls 
held by jobbers and other distributors, 
compared with 34,639 June 1 and 31,774 


a year ago. 
. Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., July 6.—While there 
is still some uncertainty ———- the 
new regulations concerning the m um 

rice of flour, the general opinion is that 
rel will start to swing in about the 
usual channels within a week. There is 
only a slight difference in quotations now. 

Our inquiry for wheat flour from all 
sections was never better than it is to- 
day, and there would be no trouble in 
booking up any quantity at any price 
millers care to fix. Purchases made. pre- 
vious to the new prices, of course, will 
stand. 

It is now merely a matter of supplies, 
and the mills are searching the country 
for anything fit to grind, either old or 
new wheat. It will probably be two weeks 
before new Ohio wheat will start to move 
toward this point, and with the prospec- 
tive receipt of spring wheat from Canada 
light, most of the mills here face a shut- 
down. 

There were offerings at $242 for 
No. 2 red, shipment immediately, track, 
Buffalo, which is a big premium over the 
previous government price and an evi- 
dence that the dealers in the West have 
that $2.50 price in their heads. 

Barley flour is selling fairly well, and 
there is a moderate demand for rye flour 
at higher prices than previously exported. 
Corn flour dull and unsettled. 

Millers have no feed to sell, and all 
that can be made for some time to come 
will be applied on previous sales. The 
new government prices are being quoted 
by the mills here for carloads, bran, 
sacked, $27.95, and middlings $29.95, at 
the mill, and $2 more in a small way de- 
livered to the retail trade. The govern- 
ment took all the offerings of spot stuff 
here this week. Barley feed is cleaned 
up closely, but some rye middlings are 
offered at quotations. A fair amount of 
rye flour is being made here at present, 
and the receipts of the cereal by rail 
are liberal for this market. 

Corn-meal coarse feed continues unset- 
tled, owing to the wide range in quality 
and only a light trade. White hominy 
feed scarce and firm. Gluten feed easier, 
and demand light. No offerings of cot- 
tonseed meal. Oil meal higher and strong. 

Rolled oats firm and in fairly good de- 
mand. Oat hulls higher; trade quiet. 


THE OUTPUT 
The mills were down on the Fourth, 
and the output was only 51,800 bbls, rep- 
resenting 30 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 57,270, or 34 per cent, last 
week, 43,100, or 26 per cent, a year ago, 
99,850, or 60 per cent, in 1916, 116,450, 
or 85 per cent, in 1915, and 101,950, or 74 
per cent, in 1914. 





NOTES 
A. Mennel, of the Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, was here this week. 
Stocks of wheat here are 280,000 bus, 
compared with 2,027,200 a year ago. 
Rudolph Raabe, grain dealer of Fort 
Jennings, Ohio, was on ’change this week. 
J. R. Ness, of the Niagara Grain & 


Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., was 


here Saturday. 

Bakers and restaurant proprietors con- 
tinue to help a good cause by violations of 
the federal administration rules. Not a 
day passes but the fines imposed amount 
to from $50 to $300. 

The supply of corn here has dwindled 
to about 700,000 bus, and shipments will 
be heavier next week. A year ago there 
were 140,000 bus. Oats are also moving 
out quite freely, stocks here being only 
650,000 bus. 

On all grain shipped on and after June 
25, 1918, the difference between the Buf- 
falo and the Philadelphia domestic rates 
on shipments from 100 per cent points, 
namely, 814,c per 100 lbs, will be the dif- 
ference between Buffalo and Philadelphia 
domestic prices, for all trades made on 
Buffalo regular billing basis. 

M. B. Hoyt, chief assistant of the 
Rochester food director, was in Buffalo 
this week looking for flour. Rochester 


bakers have only a few days’ supply on 
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hand, and a serious is feared. 


He was told that Buffalo has barely 


enough for her own needs, but if any sur- 
ae developed it would be sent to 
ochester. 
Receipts of flour and grain by lake for 
the season ending July 1 are the smallest 
in many years, The figures follow: 


1918 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis ... 1,324,840 1,473,410 1,007,920 
Wheat, bus .. 1,381,479 42,251,730 61,284,129 
Corn, bus .... 495,200 1,495,247 473,640 
Oats, bus .... 1,212,126 18,049,750 12,237,906 
Barley, bus ... 908,824 2,460,761 1,248,945 
Rye, bus ..... 101,500 216,995 86,000 
Flaxseed, bus. 90,232 2,117,170 226,300 





Totals, bus.. 4,189,361 66,591,653 65,756,920 
E. Baneasser. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 6.—Milling o 
erations took another slump this week, 
and only 240 bbls saved it from the zero 
mark. Of this 150 bbls was rye and the 
remainder spring wheat. This is a trifle 
more than 1 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 19 per cent last week. 

However, no one here is surprised that 
milling activities have come to a virtual 
standstill. Probably there will be a little 
wheat milled next week, but from now on 
until the new crop comes in, the quantity 
will be negligible. Coupled with this, 
there is an almost entire absence of busi- 
ness and quotations. 

Trade in rye flour remains quiet. The 
nominal quotation is $11 bbl, cotton 1’s, 
Boston. However, it is probable that any 
one in the market for rye flour can find 
it at a reasonable figure. There is no 
change in quotations on rye feed. De- 
mand exceeds supply, and it is being dis- 
tributed in smal. lots locally at $50 ton, 
in sacks. 

Demand for corn meal is slowing down, 
but there is good demand for corn flour. 
There is wide variation in the quality of 
barley flour sold here, and prices range 
$8.75@11 bbl, in cotton 1’s. 

Pending announcement of the details 
of the new milling regulations, the bulk 
price for 100 per cent Victory flour in the 
Rochester market is $10.46 bbl. Some of 
the millers here believe that the margin 
between the maximum price of wheat at 
the present time and the maximum price 
of flour is rather close, and look to see the 
Food Administration widen limits from 
the tentative plan announced. 


NOTES 

It is rumored that the Rogers & Ryan 
mill, that has been closed since the death 
of Michael Ryan, may be opened. 

John McBride, superintendent of the 
Lockport (N. Y.) Milling Co., has re- 
signed to become superintendent of the 
Quaker City Milling Co., Philadelphia. 

A terrific hailstorm that passed over 
sections of Genesee, Livingston and On- 
tario counties, a few days did much 
damage to wheat, breaking it down and 
almost literally pounding the heads into 
the ground. 

Employers of men of draft age in this 
state must at the end of each month re- 
port on such men in their employ, but in 
case a farm hand of draft age quits dur- 
ing the month, the draft board must be 
notified at once. 

With a shortage of help for fall seed- 
ing a certainty, coupled with the desire 
to sow a big acreage of wheat and rye to 
help win the war, 3,000 farmers gathered 
at Stanley to witness a demonstration of 
11 makes of tractors. 

Winter wheat and rye are beginning to 
color but soil conditions make a variation 
of a week or 10 days in some instances 
between different fields. Oats are begin- 
ning to head, but the straw is generally 
short. Barley is somewhat affected by 
smut. 

The. state department of agriculture is 
behind a plan to produce potato flour in 
large quantities in Steuben County, the 
big potato producing county of the state, 
this fall. It is probable also, that the 
potato flouring process will be completed 


_in Cohocton. 


“Use more apples, save wheat and 
meat,” is the slogan coined here at a meet- 
ing at which were Charles S. Wilson, state 
commissioner of agriculture, and officials 
of the New York State Fruit Growers’ 
Association and the Western New York 
Horticultural Society. 

Walter C. Schmidt, vice-president of 
the Van Vechten Milling Co., is passing 


Schmidt says he may so far disclaim his 
> ageeuan a fina thal qoercaptcrae ta ca 


With harvest at hand, men in the cities 
and villages are being recruited for farm 
work. Under the plan, the volunteer may 
work a day, a wi or whatever time he 
may elect, and also has the privilege of 
fixing the date. The volunteer farmer is 
assigned to the particular farm where he 
is to work, and is paid the going wage. 

The apprehension of evaders of the food 
law goes steadily on here. The latest 
victim is the Palmero Baking Co., which 
was found guilty of a second violation of 
the food laws and ordered to close its 

lace of business for a week. Subsequent- 
y, a compromise was made, the baking 
company paying a fine of $250 to the 


Red Cross. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., July 6—This was 
something of a momentous week in flour, 
owing to the various promulgations of the 
food administration. Still, the trade was 
relieved to know the minimum for wheat, 
the maximum for flour, the toll of the 
mills and the fact that there is to be but 
one grade of flour, whether spring, hard 
winter or soft winter, and that 100 per 
cent run. 

Here, the minimum price of No. 2 red 
or contract wheat is $2.353%, bu, while 
the maximum price for flour is $10.71, 
bulk. This is an advance of 11%,c bu on 
the grain and 50@75c bbl on the finis' 
prodetk By this arrangement, flour can 
go no higher, though some believe it might 
go lower because of the discount at which 
the off grades of new-crop wheat are al- 
ready selling in this and other markets. 

Poor railroad service and stocks re- 
stricted to 30 days’ needs were also re- 
garded as bearish problems; that is, with 
a billion bushel crop looming up. On the 
other hand, as contract wheat can go no 
lower, and. may higher, prudent buy- 
ers, while looking for no wide range in 
prices, are going to play safe by keeping 
as long of stuff as the law will allow. 

New flour, hard and soft winter, made 
its bow to the trade this week, when a 
good business was done in hard winter at 
regulation price and time of shipment. 
Nobody wanted soft winter at the cost 
of hard, and offerings of spring, old or 
new, were not in evidence. 

Substitutes were firm, but quiet. Nom- 
inal quotations, basis sacks: rice flour, 9@ 
10c Ib; corn flour, $5@5.50 per 100 Ibs; 
bakers meal, $4.75@5.25; corn meal, white 
and yellow, $4.25@4.75; barley flour, 
$8@9. : 

City mills ran lightly owing to a scarc- 
ity of wheat and orders, but are now get- 
ting new wheat, and will probably have 
new flour by next week. have re- 
vised their prices on both flour and feed 
to conform to Ss. regulations. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 61,518 
bbls; destined for export, 51,981. 


EXPORT WHEAT PRICES 


The attached was ted on ’change 
July 1: “The Food Administration Grain 
Corporation will buy wheat in the Balti- 
more rt elevators upon tender of a 
proper elevator certificate at the follow- 
ing prices: No. 1 northern spring, No. 1 
hard winter, No. 1 red ter, No. 1 
durum and No. 1 hard white at $2.38%,; 
the No. 2 wheat of each of the aforesaid 
varieties at $2.353,; the No. 3 wheat of 
each of the aforesaid varieties at $2.31%. 

“Wheat containing enough garlic to have 
same noted on inspection will be bought 
as follows: No. 1 red garlic, $2.36%,; No. 
2 red garlic, $2.333%,; No. 3 red garlic, 
$2.29%,. Wheat grading below No. 3 
will. be o to purchase by the trade as 
long as the discount is a reasonable one; 
if » Frenne: is not reasonable, the Grain 
Corporation will buy on sample all wheat 
below No. 3.” “ 


LICENSE FOR GRAIN SHIPPERS 


As posted by the Traffic Bureau, July 
1: “Bulletin No. 23, issued by the serv- 
ice section, Division of Operation of Unit- 
ed eet eee Administration: gor 
instruct agents at points t 
when orders are sang or track buyer 
for cars in which to grain direct, 
without same being handled through an 
elevator, they ask shipper to produce his 


date, kind of loaded, 
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United States Food Administration. 1i- 
cense, and if he has none he should be 
furnished with car, and name of shipper, 
and car initial 
and number, order that we may in 
turn advise the United States Food Ad- 
ministration for their information and 
such action as they decide upon.” 
DINNER FOR GEORGE 8. JACKSON 

The speakers at the farewell dinner, to 
be given tonight to George S. Jackson by 
his friends in the grain trade before his 
departure for Europe with Herbert Hoov- 
er and others, will be: Charles England, 
calling the diners to order and introduc- 
ing the toastmaster, William H. Hay- 
ward; George S. Jackson, guest; Blan- 
chard Randall, former business associat: ; 
A. W. Thompson, federal director Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad; H. D. Irwin, 
Philadelphia zone administrator; James 
C. Gorman, steamship interests; Willian 
Ingle, banking interests; H. M. Warfield, 
adjutant general, military talk; F. A. 
Meyer, local fuel administrator; Herbert 
Sheridan, Mr. Jackson’s office; R. E. Lee 
Marshall, counsel of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, farewell speech. The dinner is to 
be an informal affair, with 65 to 70 per- 
sons participating. 

NOTES 

Grain exports from here this week were 
226,091 bus oats. 

Joseph C. Legg, retired flour capitalist, 
is back from western Maryland. 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 40; number now in port, 40. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
29, 1917, to July 6, 1918, 443,483 bus; 
year ago, 554,325. Range of prices this 
week, $1.70@2; last year, $1.81@1.90. 

Colonel Milton A. Reckord, of the One 
Hundred and Fifteenth Infantry and 

resident of the Reckord Mfg. Co., mil- 
ers, Belair, Md., is reported arrived in 
France with his regiment. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to July 6, 24,977 bus; same time 
last year, 1,120. Range of prices this 
season, $1.60@2.31; last year, $1.65@2.20. 

As to the movements of mill agents, 
Major J. M. Wharton is back from Mich- 
igan, H. S. Belt is visiting relatives in 
Virginia, and Charles H. Gibbs has re- 
turned from a week’s stay at Atlantic 
City. 

The plant of the R. D. Johnson Milling 
Co., Cumberland, Md., was reported as 
struck by lightning and damaged by fire 


and water. Considerable grain, includ- 
ing 1,000 bus wheat, was said to be 
affected. 


A. W, Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, accompanied 
by his wife, motored to the eastern shore 
of Virginia midweek for the purpose of 
enjoying a little deep-sea fishing. 

A many bakers, as many as 20 in 
one day, were penalized this week by the 
local food administration for disregard- 
ing government instructions. The chief 
offense was failure to use the prescribed 
ete of substitutes with wheat 

r. 

Lewis Blaustein, as representative of 
the Weber-Freeman Milling Co., Salina, 
Kansas, was one of the first to start the 
ball in this market on new flour. Thus 
far he has sold approximately 4,000 bbls 
regulation new hard winter at $11.30, cot- 
ton, for shipment as soon as possible with- 
in 30 days. 

Possibly 10,000 bbls of new-crop hard 
winter flour were sold here this week, at 
$11.25 and $11.30, cotton, for last-half July 
and 30-day shipment. Trading began Mon- 
day, and continued throughout the week. 

classes of buyers were in the market 
and anxious to have something rolling. 

The first cargo of Australian wheat ever 
received at this port arrived June 30 in 
a French bark via the Panama Canal, 
after making the nearly 10,000-mile trip 
in 100 days. The’ cargo was packed in 

and comprised about 118,000 bus of 
white wheat, clean, plump and of good 
color, which was brought here by the I’ood 
Administration and is being sold to mills 
in this territory at $231% bu. Other 
cargoes may f . 
Cuartzs H. Dorsey. 





The outlook for the 1917-18 harvest in 
New Zealand is . There are 290,000 
acres seeded to wheat, with a promise of 
more than an average yield. 
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TORONTO TRADE MEETS 


The grain section of the Toronto Board 
of Trade held a meeting on Thursday to 
consider the matter of grain trade why xa 
tion for the coming crop year. The local 
and country milling and grain trade of 
Ontario was well represented, and inter- 
est in the questions discussed was keen. 
No very definite conclusions were reached, 
as members professed to need more in- 
formation about crops and other factors 
before committing themselves. 

It would, however, be safe to say that 
there is no general satisfaction with pres- 
ent arrangements, especially as these re- 
late to the grain trade.. In a way the 
milling industry is content with its lot, 
but the grain men want more freedom of 
action. They are not satisfied to subsist 
upon the crumbs that fall from rich men’s 
tables. They want more to occupy their 
time, more business to turn over, and 
more opportunity to use their power of 
serving and earning. 

The meeting was adjourned, to assem- 
ble again when further information is at 
hand. In the meantime certain tentative 
opinions will be expressed to the Board 
of Grain Supervisors for Canada, and an 
effort made to obtain a better knowledge 
of the facts on which sound conclusions 
may be based. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


A good deal of confusion has followed 
the order of the Canada food board with 
regard to substitution. Flour millers do 
not quite understand how this applies to 
their trade. Apparently, millers dealin 
with consumers must see that the lega 
amount of substitutes is taken, but where 
they are selling through middlemen this 
responsibility rests upon the latter. In 
any event the portion of the order relat- 
ing to pains and penalties does not seem 
to come into effect until July 15, before 
which time the Canada food board will 
no doubt have given the trade proper no- 
tice as to what is expected of it. 

The uncertainties with regard to substi- 
tution, and searcity of milling wheat, are 
having their expected effect on demand 
for flour. Millers report sales extremely 
limited, and confined to immediate re- 
quirements of buyers. A good many mills 
have ground their allotment of wheat, and 
are preparing to shut down for the sum- 
mer. 

Spring wheat flour of 76 per cent ex- 
traction is quoted for delivery, Ontario 
points, at $10.85 bbl, cash terms, in 98-Ib 
bags; Ontario soft winter flour, in sec- 
ond-hand bags, $10.65@10.70, f.o.b. To- 
ronto. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., price for 
Canadian spring wheat flour of standard 
grade is $10.60 tbl, f.o.b. Montreal: 


MILLFEED 


_ Stocks are so limited that the market 
isin a nominal position. The larger mill- 
ing companies are not booking orders at 
present. The standard price for bran is 
$35 ton, in bags, f.o.b. Ontario points; 
shorts, $40, 


WHEAT 


The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is making 
200d deliveries to all mills that have not 
yet used their allotments. Several car- 
g0es of wheat intended for Ontario mill- 
ets are now crossing the lakes, and will 
be available at Bay ports within a few 
days, Ontario winter wheat seems well 





cleaned up. The price for latter is $2.22 
bu, basis in store, Montreal. 


OTHER GRAINS 

The market for oats is stiffening up, 
prices having advanced 2c bu since a 
week ago. Other grains remain steady 
here. United States corn is coming in at 
the equivalent of Chicago prices. r-lot 
quotations, country points in Ontario: No. 
2 white Ontario oats, 81@82c bu; barley, 
$1.24@1.26; rye, $1.80; buckwheat, $1.80; 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, f.o.b. coun- 
try points in Ontario, 98c. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal mills of Ontario are still 
running, and business: seems likely to 
remain good for some time. The order of 
the Canada food board with regard to 
substituting other. foods for wheat flour 
is having its effect on the demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Prices remain 
at the figures of last several weeks, name- 
ly, $5@5.10 for rolled oats, in 90-lb bags, 
mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


This part of Canada is having weather 
that seems favorable to the growing grain 
crops. There is plenty of rain, with a 

eal of warm sunshine, but no 
excessive heat. So far, Ontario has had 
no hot weather this year. Crops of grain 
are understood to be doing well, and 
promise big yields. The only exception is 
winter wheat, the condition of which has 
been described before. It is too soon to 
predict results, but present promise is for 
an exceptional crop of spring grains in 
Ontario. 

NOTES 


White corn flour is selling in Toronto 
at $11.50 bbl, in bags, delivered by mills. 

Reground oat hulls are worth $22@24 
ton, in bags, car lots, Ontarié mill points. 

T. L. Wood, whose mill at Norwich, 
Ont., burned recently, has bought a 150- 
bbl mill at Ingersoll. 

Hogs & Sons, who bought a mill of 
100 bbls’ capacity at Thamesford, Ont., 
two years ago, have let a contract for the 
remodeling of this plant to Canadian Al- 
lis-Chalmers, Ltd., Toronto. 

Ontario winter wheat millers are still 
wondering from whence they are to obtain 
supplies of soft winter wheat for new- 
crop grinding. The local crop is such a 
failure that it will not yield over 3,000,000 
or 4,000,000 bus at the most for this pur- 


pose. 
Flight-Lieutenant J. S. M. Browne, son 
of W. B. Browne, flour broker, Toronto, 
has been missing on the western front 
since June 27, when he made a flight over 
German lines in France. He is one 
of five brothers, all of whom have been 
on active service with Canadian forces. 


Ontario millers are said not to be tak- 
ing very kindly to the idea of manufac- 
turing standard cattle and hog feeds on 
government formule. They want some 
guaranty that prices will not decline to 
unprofitable levels after they have ac- 
cumulated the large stocks contemplated 
in the government plan. 

The Canada food board has not yet 
given the Canadian milling trade formal 
or official notice of its regulation provid- 
ing fora 10 per cent adulteration of flour. 
Announcements made by the press con- 
tain the only information the trade has 
so far received. It is not clear from this 
information that the flour miller is much 
affected by the order. Final responsibil- 
ity falls upon the baker, retail dealer and 
housewife. 

Information received in Canada from 
Argentina shows the gga of grain ba 
in that country to Sle, gold, each. 
Some months ago bags were costing 44c, 





gold, but at that point the British gov- 
ernment interfered and brought in 6,000 
bales of sacking from Calcutta and, un- 
der an arrangement with bag manufac- 
turers, this cloth was converted into bags 
for sale to wheat growers at the 3lc price 
named. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnieze, Man., July 6—Demand for 
flour for domestic use has shown some in- 
crease during the week. Stocks through- 
out the country are light, and millers 
have satisfied themselves that the flour 
ordered is needed for immediate con- 
sumption. The embargo on shipments of 
flour in 140-lb bags to the east has been 
lifted, and mills are now engaged in clean- 
ing up their old contracts. Many of them 
expect to complete their export business 
within the next week or two, after which 
they will be running on domestic require- 
ments for the balance of crop, or until 
their allotments of wheat are exhausted. 

Western milling centers are now well 
stocked with substitute flours. The re- 
cent order of the food board regarding 
compulsory substitution has resulted in a 
considerably increased demand for these 
products. Oat and rye flours appear to 
have preference. 

The standard 
is $10.64 bbl, in 
export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 76 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-Ib cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 


rice for regulation flour 
ags, f.o.b. Montreal, for 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
Eastern Manitoba ..........00+0e00+% 10.35 
Western Manitoba ..........0-eeeeeee 10.30 


Saskatchewan 
Eastern Alberta 
Western Alberta 





British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 0 
Vancouver Island ...........500eeeees 10.45 
PRINCS BUPSPE sc cere cisctsiveccuve 10.60 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98's, 49’s, or 24's, 60c bbl extra. 


RYE AND BARLEY FLOURS 


Pure white rye flour of local manufac- 
ture is being offered in the Winnipeg 
market at $11.50 bbl; straight grade, 
$10.50; dark grade, $9.50. Batley flour is 
offered at $9 bbl, jobbing terms. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed situation throughout the 
West is acute. Many of the larger mills 
have no stocks whatever, and are allocat- 
ing small quantities day by day to their 
regular customers. Current quotations: 
bran, $30.80 ton; shorts, $35.80,—car lots, 
in bags, f.o.b. point of shipment in Win- 
nipeg territory; western Manitoba, 80c 
ton under; Saskatchewan and Alberta, $3 
under. British Columbia coast points: 
bran, $35; shorts, $40. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


The demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal from all points in western Canada 
has very angele increased. Experience 
is proving these products to be very sat- 
isfactory substitutes when used with 
wheat flour in bread-making, and demand 
from Canadian housewives on this account 
is increasing. There is no change in 
prices, leading mills asking today for 
rolled oats $4.30@4.50 per 80-lb bag in 
mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
standard oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

WHEAT MOVEMENT 

Deliveries of wheat at Winnipeg have 
been very low this week. Government 
buyers have taken all offerings at the 
fixed prices. The week has been broken 
up, owing to the intervening holidays, and 





trading in all departments has been lim- 
ited on this account. 

The fixed prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
are $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, 
$2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern and 
$2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern. Wheat 
bought at these prices is subject to a 
tax of 4c bu, for use in equalizing carry- 
ing and administration expenses. 


WHEAT INSPECTION 


Daily inspection of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending July 3, with 
comparison: 


1918 1917 
Pere ree 103 535 
GL DE. 0.0 Van ba iC ewe btu0 71 520 
Pb ET rere 131 873 
GUE Ei ielb-g.c co ccossevicsebiane 46 452 
SE Wedd ob Sons ee Cetconts 72 one 
BOE BD Seow ete ccenvcccdvsves ee 


CROP CONDITIONS 

Latest reports to hand indicate that 
favorable progress is being made by crops 
in the prairie provinces. Manitoba has 
sufficient moisture for the present, and 
crops at practically all points are in 
condition. Further rains in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta will improve prospects 
in these provinces. 

NOTES 

Stocks in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur: wheat 1,128,960 bus, against 
6,642,709 last year; oats 5,067,631, against 
5,771,450; barley 683,637, against 341,594. 

The Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co. has in 
hand the work of enlarging warehouse 
space at the plant of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. Boniface (Win- 
nipeg). 

The B. B. Rye Flour Mills Co., Win- 
nipeg, is now turning out barley as well 
as rye flour from its plant. This is quoted 
at $9 bbl, jobbing terms. The company 
reports a good demand for its products. 

In accordance with the order of the 
Canada food board, Winnipeg bakers are 
now placing on the market “Victory” 
bread containing about 11 per cent of 
substitute flour. This bread is of fine 
quality, and as local bakers have for some 
time been using approximately 10 per cent 
of substitutes, little or no difference is 
apparent to the consumer. 

G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., July 6.—One of the 
principal features this week has been a 
steady demand for all grades of flour. 
This renewed activity millers attribute to 
the new regulations announced by the 
Canada food board. 

There is no change in spring wheat 
flour, excepting in the demand. The 
movement is much larger than for some 
time, and sales of car lots were made at 
$10.95 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. Montreal, and 
to city bakers at $11.05, delivered. Offer- 
ings from millers for export decrease as 
the output of mills is decreasing. Any 
lots offered were bought by the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., at $10.64 bbl, in bags, 
all-rail from the West, or at $10.60 for 
rail-and-water, f.o.b. vessel, seaboard. 

A firm feeling prevails in winter wheat 
flour. Sales were made at $11.40 bbl in 
new cotton bags, and at $11.10 in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-store. 

Rye flour is weak, and prices for Ca- 
nadian have declined $1.50 bbl. Sales were 
made at $14.50 bbl, in bags, delivered; 
American, $14. 

Barley flour is weak, and lower by $1 
bbl. Buyers claim it is not giving satis- 
faction as a substitute. Small sales were 
made at $12.50 bbl, in bags, delivered. 

Although rice flour is looked upon as 
an expensive substitute, there is a steady 
call for it. The price has declined 25c, 
with sales of small quantities at $8.75 per 
100 Ibs, in 220-Ib sacks, delivered. 

Corn flour is active. Output of mills in 
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some cases has been sold for the month of 
July. Prices are unchanged at $12 bbl, 
in-broken lots, delivered. 

There is a good inquiry for oat flour 
but, as production is small, supplies are 
limited. Car lots sold at $12.50 bbl, in 
bags, ex-track, and small quantities at 
$12.80, ex-store. 

There is an increasing demand for buck- 
wheat flour at $14.50 bbl, in bags, for bro- 
ken lots, delivered. 

Graham flour is selling here at $11.05 

bl 


Feed corn meal is selling at $68 ton, 
pure grain moullie at $67, pure barley 
feed at $61, mixed moullie at $51, shorts 
at $40, and bran at $35, including bags, 
delivered to the trade. 

Rolled oats for export have advanced 
20c bbl, and oatmeal 30@40c, with sales 
at $10.20 bbl of 196 Ibs, f.o.b. vessel at 
seaboard. Locally, rolled oats are selling 
at $5.10@5.15 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered. 

Corn meal is steady. Golden grade, 
$6.25@6.40; bolted, $4.50@4.75 per bag, 
delivered. 

In the grain trade there is an active de- 
mand for American corn. Prices have 
advanced. Car lots No. 3 yellow $1.92 bu, 
and No. 4 $1.82, ex-store here. 

Tuomas S, Barx. 


OREGON 

PortLtanp, Orecon, July 6.—No flour 
was turned out by the Portland mills this 
week, as they are now all closed down 
for the season. In the same week last 
year the output was 7,620 bbls, or 23 per 
cent of capacity. 

The event of the week in the trade was 
the announcement of new government 
prices for the crop. The bulk flour basis 
of $9.95 for Portland, millers here figure 
will mean $10.70 bbl, sacked. The mixed 
feed bulk basis of $24.44 will leave feed 
prices about where they are now. 

Some of the millers were disposed to 
put the new flour price into effect at once, 
but were notified by the food administra- 
tion that the $9.95 bulk basis would apply 
only on flour made from wheat bought at 
the old wheat price of $2.05 bu, and that 
the flour already on hand must sell at 
the old basis of $10 bbl, sacked. The new 
flour price of $10.70, sacked, will there- 
fore not go into effect until new-crop 
wheat moves at the revised wheat quota- 
tion of $2.20 bu. It will be at least two 
months before the higher flour price will 
become generally effective. 





CROP PROSPECTS 

Crop prospects are fairly good, and 
local dealers see no reason to alter their 
estimate of 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 bus 
for the new crop. 

The Oregon weekly crop report says: 
“Winter wheat is approaching maturity in 
most sections. Harvest is in progress in 
Wasco, Baker, Douglas and Umatilla 
counties. In the eastern and central coun- 
ties of the state the crop is fair to good, 
but elsewhere the yield will be much re- 
duced by drouth. Spring wheat has suf- 
fered more from drouth than winter 
wheat, and except over limited areas the 
crop is poor to fair. Barley and rye have 
also suffered from drouth. A small acre- 
age of these crops has been harvested. 
Corn has made good growth, notwith- 
standing the dry weather, and with favor- 
able conditions during the remainder of 
the season should make a good crop.” 


ROSE CITY FLOUR MILLS 


The deal for the purchase of the Jobes 
flouring mill, which has been under way 
for some time, was finally closed this 
week, and the new buyers incorporated 
under the name of the Rose City Flour 
Mills, with a capital of $120,000. Lucius 
H. Allen, of San Francisco, who was the 
leading spirit in the undertaking, an- 
nounces that the capacity of the mill will 
be increased to 1,000 bbls as soon as pos- 
sible, but the difficulty of getting machin- 
ery may delay this improvement for a year 
or two. As previously announced in The 
Northwestern Miller, Samuel Glasgow, 
of Spokane, is president of the new com- 
pany, and M. G. Russi, of this city, gen- 
eral manager. 

* +. 

Flour and wheat receipts at Portland 
for the cereal year fell below those of the 
preceding season. ‘ Arrivals of flour from 
country mills were 592,000 bbls, a de- 
crease of 28,500, while wheat receipts were 


only 4,975,100 bus, or 3,498,300 less than 


in the preceding season. 
J. M. Lownspate. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 620, or 1 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 25,355, or 54 
per cent, last week, 3,124, or 10 per cent, 
a year ago, 16,278, or 40 per cent, two 
years ago, and 9,175, or 22 per cent, 
three years ago. 

No flour was ground by the Tacoma 
mills this week. This compared with 7,315 
bbls, or 12 per cent of capacity, last 
week, 14,221, or 23 per cent, a year ago, 
3,435, or 6 per cent, two years ago, and 
nothing three years ago. 

North Pacific Coast mills have not so 
far begun to quote flour and feed in ac- 
cordance with the ye gag | “fair prac- 
tice” schedule fixed by the Food Admin- 
istration to be in force pending the an- 
nouncement of -the final prices on the 
1918 crop. This schedule would mean a 
considerable advance in the present price 
of $9.80 bbl for 100 per cent soft wheat 
flour, basis 49’s. The mills, moreover, are 
not entirely agreed as to the effect of cer- 
tain price factors of the temporary sched- 
ule. With the new bulk price at mill 
$9.95 bbl and cotton 49-Ilb sacks $178.75 
per M, the new price would work out 
about $10.65 bbl, or 85c bbl above the 
present quotation. 

Montana and North Dakota flours are 
very scarce, and within a few weeks bak- 
ers’ supplies will be exhausted, with no 
new offerings in sight. Kansas mills are 
showing a great deal of interest in North 
Pacific Coast markets, and as that is the 
earliest source from which new-crop hard 
wheat flour can be obtained, they have a 
very promising field for business here, 
particularly as price will be a factor of 
little importance. Kansas flours have 
never sold in volume on this market, but 
the mills of that state now apparently 
have an excellent opportunity to estab- 
lish their brands here. 

Substitutes used by bakers are prac- 
tically confined to rice and white corn 
flour, little or no barley flour being used. 
Rice flour is lower in price, being now 
quoted at $17 per 200 Ibs, on account of 
heavy consignments to this port of both 
oriental rice and rice flour. The port 
mills will grind considerable rice. 

White corn flour is quoted at $11.50@ 
12.25 per 200 Ibs, and barley flour $9@13 
bbl, basis 98’s. There is a great differ- 
ence in the quality of the barley flours 
on this market, the lower quotation ap- 
plying to what is practically barley meal. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


In the sections of the Pacific Northwest 
which were visited by rains early last 
week, a marked improvement in condi- 
tions is shown, but in many sections which 
have had no rain for many weeks wheat 
has continued to go back. Harvesting is 
now general in many parts of Washington 
and Oregon, under favorable weather con- 
ditions. Estimates of this state’s yield 
vary from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 bus, 
although most of the trade estimates the 
crop at not over the latter amount. For 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho 
estimates vary between 50,000,000 and 
60,000,000 bus. Harvest is in full progress 
in southern Idaho, which promises a crop 
very greatly in excess of any previous 
one, both because of largely increased 
acreage and heavy yield. 


MILLERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 
The first annual meeting of the recently 
formed North Pacific Millers’ Association 
was held at Seattle today, py Foe ret 
ed by representative millers of Washing- 


ton, Oregon and northern Idaho. The 


present membership already comprises 75 
per cent of the milling capacity of the 
above territory. 

In order to secure an equitable division 
of government business among north Pa- 
cific Coast mills it was the sense of the 
meeting that the executive committee 
ascertain the number of barrels of flour 
which each mill will be able to furnish the 
government monthly, and that the mills 
tender flour on this basis as a unit to 
the Grain Corporation, as is being now 
done in tenders of lumber and other com- 
modities. : 

Such a course is important in order to 
secure a fair share of business for each 
mill, owing to the fact that practically all 
domestic markets but local ones will be 
closed against Pacific Coast flours, on 
account of the $2.20 wheat basis at Pacific 
Coast terminals. 

If no legal objections develop, it is be- 
lieved that a plan of joint tenders can be 
devised which will secure for each mill its 
proper share of the business. The plan 
has been tentatively proposed to the Food 
Administration, and no insuperable ob- 
jections have so far developed. 

The new officers elected are: president, 
O. D. Fisher; vice-president, E. O. Mc- 
Coy; secretary and treasurer, W. C. Tif- 
fany. Trustees: J. W. Ganong, W. B. 
Shaffer, L. C. Lens, E. W. Eaves, D. A. 
Pattulo, A. Alexander and L. P. Bak- 
mann. 

WHEAT AND FLOUR RATES 


Now that the general milling and wheat 
distribution plans for the 1918 crop have 
been announced, the ocean rates on wheat 
and flour to the Atlantic to be made by 
the Shipping Board constitute the prin- 
cipal topic of interest. That the original 
announcement by the Shipping Board of 
rates of $3.50 ton wheat and $6 ton flour 
will be modified, raising the wheat rate 
and lowering the flour rate, is practically 
assured, and the Shipping Board has in- 
timated that it is not unlikely that the 
two rates will be equalized at $4.75 ton. 

The Shipping Board has also given as- 
surance that sufficient ocean tonnage will 
be furnished to move the crop as wheat 
and flour. .To do this the new tonnage 
to be launched on this coast will probably 
be supplemented by the fleet of Japanese 
ships taken over by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

NOTES 


Scott V. Davis has succeeded W. J. 
Olwell as manager of the Big Bend Mill- 
ing Co., of Davenport, Wash. 


Flour receipts at Seattle for the crop 
year were 1,673 cars, against 1,813 a year 
ago; at Portland 1,463, against 1,546. 

Wheat receipts for the crop year ended 
June 30: at attle, 5,082 cars, against 
5,637 a year ago; at Tacoma 5,471, against 
7,202; Portland 3,826, against 6,513. 

Blydenstein & Co., of Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, will install a 50-bbl Wolff self- 
contained mill, to grind principally flour 
substitutes, whole-wheat and graham 
flour. 

Paul Klopstock, of Paul Klopstock & 
Co., Inc., New York, with Stuart A. Mc- 
Lean, San Francisco manager, and Phil- 
lip Runciman, of London, were in Seattle 
and Vancouver, B. C., this week. 

Coarse grain quotations: No. 2 feed 
barley, sacked, $55.50 ton; No. 2 white 
feed oats, sacked, $62.50; 38-lb white 
clipped oats, bulk, $57.25; No. 3 yellow 
corn, bulk, $68. 

Frank E. Ford has become manager of 
the Seattle office of-the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., succeeding J. H. Noyes, who 
has again assumed management of the 
grain interests of the company at Port- 
land. 

Harvest is general in Utah, and the 
yield is high. Utah's rae | wheat yield 
averages the second highest in the United 
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States. -For the last three-years it has 
averaged 28 bus per acre, against 30 bus 
for Nevada. I has ranked third, wit}, 
an averageof 24 bus. For winter wheat, 
Arizona has ranked first with 27.3 bus per 
acre, Nevada second with 25.3, and Wash- 
ington.third with 25.2. 

Possession of the plant of the Ham- 
mond Milling Co., of Seattle, was taken 
on July 1 by L. C. Lens, manager Spokane 
(Wash.) Flour Mills, and his associates. 
Mr. Lens has moved to Seattle, and has 
general management of the Spokane, Pen- 
dleton and Seattle mills controlled by the 
interests which he represents. C. A. Pep- 
low continues as manager of the Ham- 
mond mill. M. Crommelin, formerly 
manager of the Pendleton mill, becomes 
manager of the Spokane Flour Mills, and 
W. Schwartzenberg, assistant manager of 
the Spokane Flour Mills, becomes man- 
ager of the Pendleton mill. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco, Cat., July 6.—A fairly 
good demand for flour prevails, and sup- 
plies are generally ample for all require- 


‘ ments, with the possible exception of hard 


wheat flour, of which there is an acute 
shortage. While it has been maintained 
in some quarters that so long as there are 
sufficient supplies of soft wheat flour no 
trouble is to be expected, bakers are of 
a different opinion, and maintain that, 
with the continued use of substitute flours, 
hard wheat flour is indispensable. 

The market is well stocked with sub- 
stitutes, and demand is very limited, as 
bakers are buying only for immediate 
requirements. This is particularly true 
of barley flour, as it is expected that the 
new-crop flour will be materially cheaper. 

Mill quotations are navehnally as fol- 
lows: 100 per cent soft wheat flour, $10.20 
@10.40 bbl; barley flour, $10@10.50; rice 
flour, $16@17; potato flour, $20@24,—in 
98’s, cotton, f.o.b. San Francisco. 

The supply of wheat feed ‘is scarcer 
than ever. Mills are oversold, and unable 
to care for the regular mixed-car custom- 
ers. One large San Francisco mill re- 
ports having sold all the bran it will have 
for some time to the government. Job- 
bers have no stocks on hand, and the oc- 
casional small lots obtainable from out- 
side are quickly absorbed. 

Ordinarily there is very little demand 
for feed during the summer months, and 
mills are heavily stocked at this period, 
when the feeding season opens, and unless 
some relief is obtained from northern and 
eastern mills during the next few months, 
no end of trouble is in store for feeders. 

Sales of barley feed have improved, and 
offerings are somewhat more restricted. 
Barley bran is selling at $25@30 ton; bar- 
ley middlings, $46@48. 

* #*# 

Receipts of flour at San Francisco from 
Washington and Oregon during the month 
of June were 28,125 14-bbls; wheat, (08 
ctls. Receipts of bran from all points, 
146 tons, the lowest on record. 





Food Administration Penalties 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 6.—Penalties 
imposed by the Food Administration dur- 
ing the past week for violation of the 
regulations included the following: 

Oberman & Scherl, wholesale grocers, 
217 West One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York City, selling flour at 
excessive margins and failure to comply 
with the substitute rule; $5,000 to the 
Red Cross. 

E. R. Sherburne & Co., of Boston, and 
L. M. Koritz, of Lawrence, Mass., whole- 
sale grocers, accepting bonuses for sales 
of sugar and selling sugar in large quan- 
tities to retailers in violation of the regu- 
lations; license revoked. The P. M. 
Leavitt Co., of Boston, which controls the 
above concerns, will be limited in its sugar 
purchases to the quantities chases 
during corresponding months last year, 
in order to make effective the revocations 
against the other two concerns. : 

Thomas Duggan, wholesale grocer, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., profiteering, selling flour 
without substitutes and doing business 
without a license; ordered to donate $1,- 
500 to the Red Cross in lieu of other 
penalty. , : 

Benjamin Kaufman & Sons, of New 
York City, unjustifiably rejecting a lot of 
buckwheat groats; ordered to pay $500 
to the Red Cross in lieu of two weeks 
suspension of license. 

Ricwarp B, Watrovs. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JULY 6 





Ff LOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago; 
spring wheat, basis Chicago, 

98-1 GOBRME choked ce crasebac $10.30 @10.70 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 

to retail trade, 98-Ib cotton... 10.27@10.40 
Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton 10.25@10.50 
tard winter, 98-Ib cotton....... 10.830@10.50 
White rye patent, cotton ....... 9.50@10.25 
s:andard barley flour, cotton... 8.00@ 8.75 
Standard corn flour, jute ....... 10.25 @10.50 
s:.ndard rice flour, per Ib .........54. 9%c 


VHEAT—The first arrivals of the new 
crop came in today. No. 1 red sold at $2.36 
and No. 3 red at $2.29, both bringing 10c over 
go ernment prices. Bids to arrive: No. 1 red, 
fiv days’ shipment $2.30, 10 days’ $2.28, 20 
days’ $2.27, 30 days’ $2.26; No. 2 red, five 
days’ shipment $2.27, 10 days’ $2.25, 20 ‘days’ 
$2.24, 30 days’ $2.28; No. 3 red, five days’ 
3, 10 days’ $2.21, 20 days’ $2.20, 30 days’ 
; bids on No, and No. 2 hard were 
i1°2c over red winter, except for 30 days’ 
hipment, which was the same price as red; 
No. 3 hard was 2c over red for 6 and 10 days’ 
shipment, le more for 20 days’ and the same 
as red for 30 days’. 

CORN—Demand good, and prices un- 
ch: nged to Se lower, the latter on poor, while 
No. 3 white sold at 3c higher. Sample grade 
ranged 60c@$1.36; No. 6 mixed, $1.38; No. 5 
mixed, $1.48; No. 4 mixed, $1.52%; No. 3 
mixed, $1.60; No. 6 yellow, $1.30@1.50; No. 
5 vellow, $1.48@1.58; No. 4 yellow, $1.60@ 
1.65: No. 3 yellow, $1.70@1.73; No. 6 white, 
$1.30@1.50; No. 5 white, $1.50@1.70; No. 4 
white, $1.85; No. 3 white, $1.98. 

OATS—Offerings larger; market firm early, 
but easier later. No, 3 white, 78@79\%c, de- 
pending on billing, mostly 78% @78%c; 
standards, 78% @79c; No. 2 white, 79@80\c, 
as to billing. 

kh YE—Sales at 2c advance. No, 2 sold at 
$1.72; new, to arrive first half of August, 
$1.60. 

BARLEY—Demand good. Offerings light. 
Market firm. Malting sold at $1@1.20 for 
low-grade to fancy. 

CORN GOODS—Corn flour in better de- 
mand and higher at $5.74 per 100 lbs; grits 
$5.40, and meal $5.39. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
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for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

-~Receipts— > ager 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bblis..... 80 98 53 83 
Wheat, bus.... 8 304 4 255 
Corn, bus...... 1,575 1,522 640 1,120 
Oats, bus...... 2,376 2,166 1,022 1,474 
Rye, bug....... 20 39 ets 16 
Barley, bus.:.. 91 197 4 26 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 6 

FLOUR—Administration 100 per cent is 
quoted at $10.60@10.65 bbl, in cotton 98-Ib 
sacks. 

MIL LFEED—Bran, ‘in 100-lb sacks, $25.15 
25 ton; mill-run, or mixed feed, $26.40 
0; shorts, $27.15 @27.25. 

WHEAT—The following sales were report- 
ed today: hard wheat, No. 1, 4 cars at $2.33, 
4 at $2.82, 3 at $2.31, 2 at $2.30, 3 at $2.29, 
2 at $2.28, 20 at $2.27; No.2, 1 at $2.33, 2 
at $2.32, 3 at $2.80, 3 at $2.29, 1 at $2.28, 3 at 
$2.27, 3 at $2.25; No. 3, 1 at $2.26, 1 at $2.24. 
Soft wheat,. No. 1, 1 at $2.23, 43 at $2.21; 
No. 2, 41 at $2.21, 1 at $2.19; No, 3, 4 at $2.19. 

CORN—White, No. 2 $2.05@2.08,-No. 3 
$1.95@2; yellow, No. 2 $1.70@1.72, No. 3 
th te mixed, No. 2 $1.62@1.66, No. 3 

1.57 @1.60, 


WCEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
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-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
. 1918 1917 1918 .1917 
Wheat, bus.. 672,300 310,500 83,700 126,900 
Corn, bus.... 206,250 157,500 293,750 115,000 
Oats, bus.... 66,100 149,600 133,500 31,500 
Rye, bus...,. ee ee ee 1,100 2,200 
Barley, bus.. 1,400 5,600 ore 
Bran, tons. 200 18 1,040 1,700 
Hay, tons.... 3,480 5,328 1,452 4,248 
Flour, bbls... 3,500 3,500 3,250 35,250 
MILWAUKEE, JULY 6 
OUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl fo.b, Milwaukee: 

Sprir 7 patent, 100 per cent war 
QUALITY. “iiniewed Ope Che 6b 2 oie s $.....@10.95 
Rye ‘our, pure white, cotton.... 10.35@10.75 
Rye flour, pure dark, cotton..... 7.60@ 8.05 
Barley flour, cottom ..........-. wees @ 8.35 
Graham flour, cottom ........... «eee»@ 8.70 
Corn flour, COttOM .......-cee08% 9.70@10.35 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 4.70@ 6.15 
Oat flour, COEBOM ...sscccceceees - @12.40 


MI.LFEED—Firm and scarce for wheat 
feeds; other grades slow, except hominy feed. 
Standard bran, $26.25 @37,; siandard fine mid- 
dlings, $28, 25@39; rye feed, $47.50 @48.50; oil 
meal, $50@638; barley feed, $32@38; hominy 
feed, $55,—all in 100-Jb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices were advanced by the 
government to cover the 25 per cent eg 
in freight rates. Receipts; 2 cars. No. 
oe tr $2. es 28; No. 2, $2.23@2.26; No. 

BAR wget: with good demand from 
shipping and feed trade, Receipts, 25 cars. 
No. 3, $1.18@1.21; No. 4, $1.12@1.18; feed 
and rejected, $1. 05@1.15. 


RYE—Prices were 7c higher. Receipts, 7 
cars. Demand was good from millers and 
shippers. No. 2, $1.72@1.75; No. 3, $1.60@ 
1.72%. 

CORN—Firm, with demand good for all 
good samples. Receipts, 136 cars. Millers 
bought freely of white, while shippers and 
the local trade bought yellow and high 
mixed. Off-grades were liberally discounted 
to sell. No. 3 yellow, $1.60@1.75; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.55@1.65; No. 3 mixed, $1.50@1.65; 
No. 3 white, $1.75 @1.95. 

OATS—Advanced ic. Receipts, 204 cars. 
Demand good from shippers, and the local 
trade bought freely. Standard, 78@80c; No. 
3 white, 77% @79%c; No. 4 white, 75@79%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts— ie a 
1 7 


918 1917 1918 91 
Flour, bbls... 9,800 27,940 24,630 39,089 
Wheat, bus.. 2,600 61,250 ..... 12,500 
Corn, bus.... 182,240 431,250 87,020 204,592 
Oats, bus.... 479,480 476,280 248,485 299,568 
Barley, bus.. 38,250 126,150 42,180 29,000 
Rye, bus..... 8,925 22,515 2,400 5,925 
Feed, tons... 1,260 3,384 416 4,484 





DULUTH, JULY 6 
FLOUR—Quotations, in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 


Standard war quality .......... $9.75 @10.00 
Durum war semolina ........... 10.40@10.50 
Durum ClOAP 2. le cccccrccssevee o pet's 8.50 
No. 2 straight rye .............. @10.25 
No. 6 white rye blend .......... @10.25 
No. 8 rye meal .....-.seeeeseees @ 9.25 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
July 6..10,405 July 7..15,245 July 8..18,270 
June 29.15,370 June 30.19,505 July 1..19,330 
June 22. 4,260 June 23.27,830 June 24.16,850 
June 15.15,075 June 16.25,785 June 17.12,046 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No, 2 Barley 
June 29 .... 75 @78 ew. 100@120 
Pi) D> Gare 74% @717% 95@115 
July 2 ...... 714% @11% @ 95@1156 
TOY Bo cccee 75% @78% @ 90@110 
July 4* ..... Seen Fees @ sc ce ee 
July 6 ....-% 76% @79% @. 90@110 
July 6 ...... 744% @77% ...@... 90@110 
July 7, 1917.. 67 @z70 218@220 80@125 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
July 6 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-—Domestic—, -—Bonded——. 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


ORG 60s ini 67 36 0«=6651 co. 2 
RYO vce .ces 1 1 121 o Be ee 
Barley ..... 41 19 274 14 9 ee 
Flaxseed ... 205 374 1,428 1 11 304 
WHEAT—Receipts lighter and _ spotted. 


Cars averaged but slightly better than one 
a day, and except for a bulkhefid turned over 
to an elevator, mills were given all arrivals. 
Under prevailing circumstances there will be 
little or no improvement in movement this 
way until the new crop becomes available. 
Mills are grinding what they are able to get 
on track and the little held in reserve. Their 
stocks will soon be used up. No car ship- 
ments. Previous stock contained in one 
house still remains. 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (July 6), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

--—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Spring .... 2 40 4654 oe 163 152 
Durum .... 2 35 378 «* 4 632 
Winter . ° 34 ee 4 29 
White ..... 1 4 

mn 90s 4 75 867 os 167 817 

bb eaves 4 1 87 2 38 2 

“Bonded 4 11 ee 18 4 
RYO. «22-00. ss 31 1 es 
Barley -. 22 12 263 27 «> 168 

Bonded .. ... oT 25 eo. 19 5 
Flaxseed ... 91 62 21 79 #6179 

Bonded . ie ° 1 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 6 (000’s 
omitted), in bushels, and receipts by weeks 
ended Saturday: Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 





1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1 nor, 2 nor } 13 3,331 3 10 282 
2 dk nor J 
8 nor l 
3 dk nor j 284 1 5 58 
All other 
spring ... % 352 1,636 as 58 168 
Durum .... 4 49 3,452 ee 20 129 
WEEGRE. pcm ws 1 127 «2 1 27 
White ..... oy Pa 4 oe =. “ 
Mixed ..... ws oe es 5 4 184 
Totals ... 7 416 8,834 9 98 848 


FLAXSEED—Market developed strength, 
due to dry weather, even in sections of west- 
ern North Dakota. Reports of damage to 
seed on new breakings not germinating were 
prevalent. Trade, however, was mixed, caus- 
ing unsettled condition, but the trend of 
prices was upward. There was an urgent de- 
mand, and all classes of buyers appeared 
anxious. While activity was marked not 
much business passed. Full market advance 
over June 29 ranged 26@37%c, but easiness 


today on rain in Canada and indications of 
it for the American Northwest cut gains 
down 3@7c from top points. New-crop issues 
proved strongest. Another boatload of 75,000 
bus Argentine flaxseed reached here this 
week. A good part of it went aboard cars 
for Minneapolis,.. Balance will probably go 
out soon. A 36,000-bu lot was sent east by 
boat to Buffalo for a crusher there. Stock 
here down to 205,000 bus. Decrease for week, 


12,000. 
_ RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
7——Close——_, 
Opening July 7 
Julyi High Low July 6. 1917 
July ..$3.92 $4.20 $3.88 $4.13 $2.73 
Sept. . .... 4,22 3.92 4.19 2.77 
Oct - 3.81% 4.19 3.81% 4.14 2.77 
Nov. .. 3.75 4.10 3.75 4.06 
Dec ee 4.06 3.80 eee oon! 





ST. LOUIS, JULY 6 
FLOUR—New hard and soft wheat flour, 


$10.10@10.30 bbl, bulk. Straight rye flour, 
$9.50@10.25; white, $10.50@11,—jute. Rice 
flour, $8.60@9 per 100 lbs, cotton. Barley 


flour, $9.20@9.65 bbl. 

MILLFEED—White hominy feed, $53 ton, 
nominal; oat feed, $16.50. 
- WHEAT—Government 
217 cars, against 26. 

CORN—Receipts, 214 cars, against 266. 
Prices 5@10c higher; demand good. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 3 corn, $1.65; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.78; No. 3 white, $1.90@1.95; No. 5 white, 
$1.90. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
$4.20; cream meal, $4.50; grits and hominy, 
$4.80. 

OATS—Up 1%@1%c; demand good. Re- 
ceipts, 197 cars, against 212. Closing prices: 
No. 8 white, 79% @80c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


prices. Receipts, 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 33,370 64,090 45,530 71,060 
Wheat, bus.. 277,199 212,418 20,770 195,050 
Corn, bus.... 333,278 356,460 173,380 287,890 
Oats, bus.... 484,245 408,000 317,040 346,920 
i a” eer 2,200 ..... 2,140 
Barley, _bus.. 1,600 Sree 1,480 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 6 
FLOUR—Receipts, 13,945,564 Ibs in sacks. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter, new, 100 per cent....... $11.25 @11.50 
Kansas, new, 100 per cent...... 11.50@11.75 
Spring, old, 100 per cent........ 11.50@11.75 


WHEAT—The Food Administration Grain 
Corporation raised prices 12c to cover ad- 


vanced freight rates. Offerings light. Re- 
ceipts, 2,000 bus; stock, 16,785. Quotations, 
car lots, in export elevator, government 


standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.39; No. 1 hard winter, $2.39; No. 1 durum, 
$2.39; No. 1 hard white, $2.39. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.39; soft, $2.37; No. 2 
red winter, $2.36; soft, $2.34; No. 3 red win- 
ter, $2.32; soft, $2.30. 

RYE FLOUR—In ample supply, quiet, and 
barely steady. Quotations: $10@11, as to 
quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Declined 25c bbl under 
a slow demand and free offerings. Quota- 
tions: to arrive, on a basis of $8.25@9.25 per 
bbl, in sacks. 

CORN—Firm, and further advanced 9@10c 
under scarcity. Demand fully equal to offer- 
ings. Receipts, 19,235 bus; stock, 612,002. 
Quotations, car lots for local trade: No. 2 
yellow, $1.90@1.92; No. 3 yellow, $1.87@1.89. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand limited, but 
offerings of fancy goods light and prices of 


this description a shade firmer. Unattractive 

qualities dull and weak. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100- + scks 
Granulated yellow meal, es “nt 4.30 
Granulated white meal, fancy. /@5.55 
Yellow table meal, fancy @ 4.25 





White table meal, fancy .. @5.55 
Ordinary ground meal ........... @4.00 
White corn flour, fancy .......... @5.80 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .....+..... ~»»-@5.50 

, Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... --@5.55 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... -@2.75 


OATS—Firm, with demand gheartien the 
limited offerings. Receipts, 327,054 bus; ex- 


ports, 178,636; stock, 691,294. Quotations: 
Beek TE RIAD sic is v deec ct pe cccncct 89 @89% 
Standard white ................ 88% @89 
SEO, WE NNN “5.4 Seleslee CON e ets 06 88 @88s% 
SE | RRR ee ee 86% @87% 


OATMEAL-—A shade firmer under light 
offerings, but demand only moderate. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, bbl, $10.90; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.70@9.95; patent, 
cut, bbl, $10.90@12.40; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as to size and quality, $5.80@8.80. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of-flour, wheat and corn 
in June were as follows, with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bdbis bus bus 
June, 1918 ...... 296,879 26,559 698,451 
My, 1828 once 298,467 185,210 591,780 
June, 1917 ...... 174,354 6,711,621 287,770 
June, 1916 ...... 201,085 4,046,765 308,864 
Exports— 
SURG, BBBE. 6 vo iio cdc cice 90,887 6347030 
p > Ae) | Serre fae 176,144 176,870 
SUD, BOAT aos oo che ene oe 6,135,693 316,969 
June, 1916 ...... 218,982 3,844,414 233,572 


NEW YORK, JULY 6 
FLOUR—Has shown some activity, result- 
ing from the offerings on new-price basis. 
These offerings, however, have been .disap- 
pointingly small, only a limited number of 
mills making any, and sales put at less than 


50,000 bbls. Congressional agitation for $2.50 
wheat greatly affecting mills’ position. 
Prices ranged $11.40@11.60, jute. Receipts, 


167,497 bbls. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet; buyers seeming to be 
uninterested. Quotations ranged $10@11, 
jute. 

BARLEY FLOUR—The old variety is quot- 
ed at $7.90@9, with the improved variety 
$9.75 @10.25, in 98-ib cotton sacks. 

CORN GOODS—Dull. There is still a good 
quantity of inferior meal here, and lack of 
demand makes it move slowly. Yellow bolt- 
ed meal was quoted at $4.80, white at $5.25 
and corn flour at $5.25@5.75, per 100 Ibs, in 
cotton sacks, 

WHEAT—Active, with the advent of the 
new-price schedules, and millers seemed 
willing to pay premiums of 3@7c over the 
established minimum prices. 

CORN—Traders seem more interested in 
available supplies than in the movement of 
the new crop, which it is thought will be 
subordinated to the movement of wheat and 
oats. New corn to arrive: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.93%; No. 3 yellow, $1.78%. Receipts, 29,- 
400 bus. . 

OATS—Strong demand for export, with 
heavy sales, variously estimated from 600,000 
to 1,250,000 bus. Quotations ranged 88 @89c, 
according to quality. Receipts, 200,000 bus. 





BALTIMORE, JULY 6 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring, Liberty grade .......... $11.15 @11.30 
Winter, Liberty grade ......... 11.15 @11.30 
Hard winter, Liberty grade..... 11.15 @11.30 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.00@10.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended patent....... -@11.50 
City mills’ spring patent ....... -@11.50 
City mills’ winter patent ....... -@11.35 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. -@11.25 


MILLFEED—No car-lot bulk srtees on the 
market, as most mills are doing business 
only as jobbers. Only available quotations 
at the close were the jobbing rates, in 100-Ib 
sacks, delivered, per ton, city mills, to-wit: 
soft winter bran, $36.50; soft winter mid- 
dlings, $38.50, 

WHEAT—Up 11%c by order of the gov- 
ernment; movement improving, demand good. 
Receipts, mostly new southern, 38,208 bus; 
stock, 18,588. Closing prices: No. 2 red, for 
export, $2.35%; No. 2 soft red, for export, 
$2.33%. 

CORN—Advanced 8@12c; demand increas- 
ing and movement small. Receipts, 69,948 
bus; stock, 336,262. Closing prices: near-by 
contract, for export, $1.70; domestic No. 3 
yellow, track, $1.72@1.75; range for week of 
southern, including white, yellow and mixed, 
$1.70@2; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $7.75@8. 

OATS—Steady; movement comparatively 
large, demand moderate. Receipts, 451,069 
bus; exports, 226,091; stock, 1,730,570. Clos- 
ing prices: contract No. 2 white clipped, for 
export, 84%c; standard white, domestic, 85% 
@8éc; No. 3 white, domestic, 85@85 %c. 

RYE—Unchanged; demand and movement 
inconsequential. Receipts, 17,713 bus; stock, 
66,807. Closing price new No. 2 western, for 
export, $1.70, 





TOLEDO, JULY 6 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.0.b, mill, $10.28. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-1b sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Be ee ree $20.98 
gO PSST SITIO Pt rrr eee 22.23 
SRIBGIEND onda icvccbdscctccacescecues 22.98 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags.............. 49.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 
year ago 4, 2 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 16 cars, 2 contract; 
ago 5, all contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 22 cars, 13 contract; 
ago 1, 1 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 


15 cars, 10 contract; 
year 


year 





F 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 15,000 16,800 000 10,200 
Corn, bus.... 20,500 31,200 17,900 7,300 
Oats, bus.... 28,800 1,600 25,400 18,100 

BOSTON, JULY 6 


FLOUR—Moderate offerings of 100 per cent 
patents at $11.25@11.40 per 196 lbs, in cotton 
or jute sacks, 

MILLFEED—Very little inquiry for any 
kind, and practically none offered. Barley 
feed is quoted at $39 ton; rye feed, $54: stock 
feed, $55; gluten feed, $53.77; hominy feed, 
$64.40; oat hulls, reground, $22.50,—all in 
100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A moderate de- 
mand for white corn flour, with prices held 
higher at $5.30@6 per 100 Ibs, in sacks. 
White corn meal is quoted at $4.60@5.10, 
yellow at $4.10@4.60, granulated at $4.70@ 
4.75, feeding at $3.40@3.50; bolted at $4.65@ 
4.70; cracked corn at $3.50@3.60, and hom- 
iny grits and samp at $4.70,—all in 100’s. 

SUBSTITUTES—A good demand for oat- 
meal, with rolled quoted at $5.10 per 90-Ib 
sack and cut and ground at $5.87. Rye flour, 
in sacks, $11.35 for patent and $10.50@10.90 
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for straight, per 196 Ibs, in sacks; barley 
flour, $9.90@11. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS. 
r-Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
2 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bblis....*54,100 


2O,GSE... wters  s086> 
Wieet, Be... obs. (eee. 2,780 310,213 
Corn, bus..... 3,900 2,225 166,430 8,895 
Oats, bus..... 319,100 157,844 559,578 88,427 
Rye, bus...... A,088 sb eccs 14,680 1,882 
Barley, bus... 2,100 ...... 201,281 ..... 
Corn meal, bbis Be Neca d Wet, > seae’s 
Oatmeal, cases 3,600 BOO. dawis  ctiece 


*Includes 38,200 bbls for export. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing July 6 were 30,000 bus oats and 11,257 
bus barley. 





BUFFALO, JULY 6 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Spring wheat ........cecesreeee $11.00@11.04 
LOW-BFBdE 2 nce ccc veccccssescce 0 e668 8.60 
PEGG) BUR Recs dc vecsteessceseve 10.45@..... 
Rye, etraight .....ccccccesseces 10.20@..... 
Bariey MOUF . oc. cscceccvcccecce 8.50@ 9.80 
Corn flour, white ..........+5++ -@10.50 
Graham GMOUF ...ccccssccccesccs 11.00@..... 
. Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ........--+. $.....@27.95 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @29.95 
Barley feed, sacked, per ton.... @35.65 
Rye middlings, sacked, per ton. @51.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 58.00@.... 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 90.00 @92.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 65.00 @67.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ........+-. 66.00@68.00 
Gluten feed, per tom .........+-+ 4 @51.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads...... @51.00 


Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 
OE o0'6 6 vintn onin 5G0 a0 ce ws eee 10.00@..... 
«eee» @21.00 

WHEAT—There is no doubt the mills here 
would pay a big premium for winter wheat, 
as they want it badly, and any offerings of 
No. 2 red it is believed could be sold at 
$2.40 and No. 3 red $2.36 at least, on track, 
Buffalo, through billed. White would com- 
mand about the same price. 

CORN—The only corn offered here is sam- 
ple, and the range in prices is wide. Some 
business is being done at $1.60@1.75 for the 
best natural sample; fair to good, $1.40@ 
1.50; poor to common, 60c@$1.25, on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Millers and a few regular buyers 
kept the market fairly well cleaned up at 
last week’s prices. No attention was paid to 
the option, and they would pay no more. 
No. 2 white, 83%c; standard, 83%c; No. 3 
white, 82%c; No, 4 white, 81%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—No demand and no offerings. 

RYE—No. 2 was offered at 85c, and about 
10c less bid for shipment, track, Buffalo, 
through billed. 


MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 9 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-lb cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 
Standard 100 per cent flour..... $10.70@10.78 
Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 
Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (July 9), 
were: 
Wr BOMBARD ooccvinivocsctoeese $10.70@10.78 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 





Tuly 1B... wseeee 188,305 340,345 240,850 
July 6... 191,195 159,470 265,520 202,170 
June 29... 281,830 170,350 351,740 261,705 
June 22... 269,275 216,180 330,700 289,405 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 


Sully 1B... ccvce 18,050 22,685 2,850 
July 6... 16,930 20,500 20,680 1,420 
June 29... 19,170 27,815 36,250 4,130 
June 22... 17,120 62,746 18,670 8,020 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
May 4. 65 57,825 139,765 247,315 5,060 1,545 
May 11. 65 57,625 125,180 233,835 905 355 
May 18. 64 57,125 135,675 231,640 11,930 365 


May 25. 64 57,125 107,923 222,530 9,065 000 
June 1. 64 57,125 111,465 207,460 4,055 000 
June 8. 62 56,175 141,130 202,210 5,725 205 
June 15. 61 56,275 129,750 143,965 8,655 520 
June 22. 58 53,176 129,634 187,960 13,955 616 
June 29. 62 55,425 129,730 165,325 27,585 1,120 
July 6.. 45 41,175 29,270 106,020 480 eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(July 9), for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


July 9 Year ago 
REN i4> + abes's 4 044% 25.45@26.90 $29.50@31.00 
Stand. middlings.. 27.45@27.64 39.25@40.50 
Flour middlings... 25.80@..... 46.00@47.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 26.92@28.31 652.00@53.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $60.00 @60.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 59.00@59.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 ibst.... 58.50@59.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 58.00@68.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sacks. 45.00@46.00 


White corn meal, granulated*... 9.10@ 9.20 
Corn meal, yellow*® ............ 7.70@ 17.80 
Migs Moar, Wikite® ..cicccccveses. 10.50@10.70 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... oes @ 7.00 


Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... «-++@ 8.00 
Buckwheat flour, bbi* .......... 13.560@14.00 
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Whole wheat flour, bbi* . 9.80@10.30 
Graham, standard, bbl* 9.80@10,30 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ..... - 10.00@..... 
Mill screenings, per ton 10.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@20.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@650.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 16.00 @ 20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 13.00@15.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ..........+.. a AN 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sackst 50.00@51.00 

*Per bbl in sacks. ftCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. 





Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as follows: 





No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ..... ecvevee Ge 2.14 
Red spring .........- bales eee 2.15 2.12 
Red spring humpback ...... - 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum .......-see005 2.21 2.18 
DMPUEE. voccccccccccevscccces 2.17 2.14 
Red durum ..... ones nde ehone 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter ° 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter ........... écocoe SR 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ......... 2.13 2.10 
Red winter ...ccccccscccccse 2.17 2.14 


. Wheat lower than No, 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: July 7 
July6 June29 - 1917 

Wheat, bus ..... 632,000 1,118,940 628,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 9,473 9,742 3,720 
Millstuff, tons ... 879 624 562 
Corn, bus ....... 141,250 272,650 59,360 
Oats, bus ....... 276,930 625,690 153,940 
Barley, bus ..... 69,000 176,000 141,000 
Rye, bus ........ 28,000 57,680 26,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 83,000 156,000 113,000 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: July 7 

July6 June 29 1917 

Wheat, bus ..... 129,470 176,960 661,760 
Flour, bbis ...... 257,205 821,620 140,102 
Milistuff, tons ... 9,290 14,257 9,748 
Gere, WED vcocsen 98,000 162,560 34,100 
Oats, bus ....... 594,790 637,440 792,390 
Barley, bus ..... 85,120 147,870 165,200 
Rye, bus 32,760 61,320 18,920 
Flaxseed, bus ..- 5,450 8,820 8,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): July 7 July 8 
July 6 June 29 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... ee ase 7 496 
No. 1 northern... ... ove 221 2,538 
No. 2 northern... ... ses 107 1,994 
Other grades ... ... rae 1,722 3,469 
Totals ........ 134 95 2,067 8,497 
In 1916 ........ ee). Se ee 
BH BORE. cd ccscese F.B0e . SE -owdys  cictge 
Bm. BORS wiccsss 24,081 BO SOE cccne coves 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
July Corn Oats Rye 
2... 155@165 73% @74% 173 @1ili 90@il4 
3... 155@16573 @75 175% @177% 95@116 
BF... sap Ovo who Dvcee an see @ 
5... 155@165 74 @75 177 
6... 160@17075 @76 179. @180 95@118 
8... 160@170 74% @75% 182 @185 100@120 
9t.. 185@19567 @6é7% 2856 @237 115@150 
*Holiday. 11917. 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
July 7 July 8 July 10 
July 6 June 29 1917 1916 1915 


Barley 


@i79 95@ii6 


Corn .... 286 370 66 3 30 
Oats .... 467 382 432 402 123 
Barley .. 611 574 199 131 67 
Rye ..... 90 100 15 37 6 
Flaxseed. 65 46 175 60 60 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





rc July 6 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 22 332 1,821 
Boston ...... 2 161 179 16 «201 
Buffalo ..... 183 993 931 2 83 
Chicago .... 28 4,189 2,279 402 285 
Detroit ..... 24 58 77 26 eee 
Duluth ..... 7 eke 67 1 41 
Galveston ... 4 11 wee oes ome 
Indianapolis. 3 771 133 aire 
Kansas City. 56 1,106 484 | ere 
Milwaukee... 4 472 317 23 55 
Minneapolis. . 134 268 467 90 «6611 
New Orleans. 5 201 2,416 s 
Newp. News. ete eee 642 obs sbe 
New York... 23 327 614 34 6300 
Omaha ..... a0% 732 531 4 28 
Peoria ...... 14 292 138 Pa ses 
Philadelphia. 17 611 630 1 80 
St. Louis ... 16 367 357 2 32 
Toledo ...... 12 102 163 61 127 
Lakes ...... ees én sae 27 
Totals..... 554 10,833 12,246 739 1,934 
June 29, 1918 785 11,487 3,227 707 2,089 
July 7, 1917 12,637 3,793 8,835 629 1,324 


July 8, 1916 41,820 6,139 11,718 471 1,621 
July 10, 1915 7,186 4,159 3,297 226 532 


Changes for the week: Increases—Rye, 


‘32,000 bus. Decreases—Wheat, 231,000 bus; 


corn, 604,000; oats, 981,000; barley, 155,000. 
Bonded: Decreases—Oats, 5,000 bus. 





London Exchange 
Lendon exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
July 3-9 ........ $4.75% $.,..@4.74% $4.72 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(July 9) at 49. 


Flaxseed and Products 

A surprisingly good demand is reported for 
linseed oil meal by Minneapolis linseed mills. 
Sales continue in excess of output, which is 
limited to about 50 per cent of the capacity 
of the mills. While oil meal is quoted nomi- 
nally at $51 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, it is said that some mills are cir- 
cularizing the trade, quoting $50. 

Linseed oil meal is a little stronger, being 
in good demand at $1.65 gallon, in car lots, 
f.0.b. Minneapolis, 

The War Trade Board of the government 
has placed linseed on the restricted import 
list. Flaxseed being loaded up to and includ- 
ing July 10 will not be affected by the ruling. 
Contracts entered into and not in process of 
loading by that date will have to be can- 
celed. The ruling does not affect shipments 
all-rail from Canada. 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

c—Mpls—  ——Duluth——_,, 

Track Toarr. Track July Oct. 


July 2 ....$3.99 3.99 401 4.00% 3.94% 
July 3 .... 4.02% 4.02% 4.04% 4.04 3.98 
July 56 .... 4.16% 4.16% 4.18% 4.18 4.16 
July 6 .... 4.11% 4.11% 4.13% 4.13 4.14 
July 8 .... 4.10% 410% 4.12% 4.12 4.13% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis, 83 113 102 65 176 60 
Duluth ..... $1 62 21 206 386 1,732 


Totals.... 174 175 123 271 660 1,792 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to July 
6, 1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis .. 5,850 8,183 878 615 
Duluth ....... 2,952 7,786 2,880 8,606 


Totals ...... 8,802 15,969 3,758 9,121 


Coarse Grain in Northwest 

July 8.—Rye at Minneapolis is fully 10c bu 
higher for the week. Recent sales have been 
on the basis of $1.82@1.85 for spot and $1.70 
to arrive. Sellers figure that if wheat goes 
to $2.40 bu, rye ought to sell at around $2. 
Millers were the best buyers. 

Low-grade barley hag been strong through- 
out the week, advancing about 10c bu against 
an advance of 2c for the choice heavy offer- 
ings. Millers take all the good barley of- 
fered, while what is left is absorbed by ship- 
pers and feeders. The spread now is $1@ 
1.20 bu. 

Choice white corn is very scarce, and prices 
are higher. Millers want only the better 
grades of white corn, but of late very little 
has been offered in this market. Millers 
have to depend on what they can pick up in 
outside markets to supply their needs. No. 3 
yellow corn is quoted at $1.60@1.70 bu, an 
advance of 5c for the week. 

Oats were in good demand throughout the 
week, with offerings light. Heavy oats are in 
best demand. No. 3 white are selling at 1@2c 
over the July option, or 74% @75%c bu. The 
same grade to arrive brings 2@2%c less. 


Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, July 8.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on following dates, were: 
July 7 July 8 
Destination— July 4 June 29 1917 1916 

London ........ a . 

Liverpool 
Glasgow .. 
Leith ...... 
Newcastle ad F ae 8 
| 4 Ee Fas ne 5 5 
8 











+ Im: 
Cr) 
- 





pees paeinet ie 21 


GORGG: ceccccces be 37 
Rotterdam .... 114 107 0 
Gibraltar ..... ae oe 1 
. FS 14 oe ‘ a 
a eee be = oe 14 
San Domingo .. .. oe és 1 
Other W. L.’s... 7 4 
Cen. America .. .. 7 


Totals ....... 163 183 152 439 





Unwholesome Feed 

In a suit to recover damages against a 
dealer in mixed feed on account of stock 
having been poisoned as a result of eating 
a quantity purchased by plaintiff from 
defendant, the Mississippi supreme court 
has reversed judgment in plaintiff's favor. 
There being no evidence in the case to 
show that defendant knew that the feed 
was unsound when sold, the court said: 

“The judgment in this case could only 
be sustained in this court upon one theory, 
viz., that the appellant knowingly sold 
poisoned stock feed to the appellee for the 
purpose of being fed to his cattle. There 
was no express warranty of the soundness 
of the feed, and there was‘no implied war- 
ranty of its soundness.” 

It is found by the supreme court that 
the fact that the salesman, when asked by 
plaintiff whether he had any good mixed 
feed, replied, “Yes, the best there is,” 
did not amount to a warranty of sound- 
ness, and the fact that the feed had be- 
come poisonous throu spoiling, and 
caused the death of nintif’s cattle, is 
held not to charge defendant with knowl- 
edge that the feed was unwholesome when 
sold. Dunagin-Whitaker Co. vs. Mont- 
gomery. A. L. H. Srazer. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Deturn, Minn., July 8—During the 
past week, buyers have taken all flour the 
mills had to sell, but there was little or 
nothing to be had, and business was very 
light. When adjusted to the new prices 
and regulations, if the gg crop prospect 
continues, mills look for good business, 
Trade in substitutes continues quiet, aid 
demand light. 

A fair demand for durum wheat exists, 
but the mill has no grain to grind. An 
active market will undoubtedly develop 
with the coming in of new wheat. 

Trading in rye flour was quiet, there 
being very little demand. Until more is 
known as to the new crop outcome, buy- 


. ing will be from hand to mouth. 


Only one mill ran last week, and its 
output was 11,150 bbls of all kinds of 
flour, or 31 per cent of capacity, against 
17,255, or 47 per cent, the week previoiis, 
and 15,245, or 42 per cent, a year ago. 
Both mills will grind on full or part 
schedule this week. 

The millfeed situation is unchanged. 
Offerings are light, and the imminent date 
of the new flour and feed basis curtailed 
business. 

NOTES 


B. Stockman, general manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., has returned 
from the East. 

W. J. Connors, chairman of the board 
of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
will arrive tomorrow (Tuesday) on the 
Tionesta from Buffalo. 

The Duluth Universal mill was down all 
last week, owing to scarcity of wheat. A 
small amount has been accumulated, and 
the mill will operate this week for part 
time at least. 

Flaxseed made sensational advances 
last week. The lack of rain in Montana, 
western North Dakota and Canada devel- 
oped considerable buying on the part of 
crushers and shorts. 

Receipts of wheat for June aggregated 
101,000 bus, and of all other grains and 
flaxseed, 371,262. June, a year ago, showed 
wheat receipts of 1,172,000 bus, and 340,- 
000 of other grains. 

F. A. Hamilton, formerly _ sales- 
manager of the Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co., and now a flour broker at Cleveland, 
Ohio, was here Saturday and left the same 
day for Minneapolis. 

R. F. Edmund, general manager of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway elevators in 
Canada, was in Duluth most of last week. 
He says that, in spite of reports of dry 
weather, Canada has a large crop in pros- 
pect, and he is confident that, though 
there is talk of labor shortage, there will 
be enough men to harvest the grain. 

Oats ruled firmer most of last week, but 
eased off and closed about unchanged. 
Trade in rye was nil; bids of $1.65 and 
$1.55 were made for August and Septem- 
ber delivery. Barley was easier, with a 
light demand; the price range was 5c 
lower, at 90c@$1.10 for good to choice 
stuff. Barley flour is of slow sale, which 
accounts for weakness in the grain. 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the !*ood 
Administration Grain Corporation, spent 
several days here last week, returniny to 
New York Saturday evening. During his 
stay here he spoke at the Commercial 
Club and to Board of Trade members 
most inspiringly on the war work that is 
in progress, and the manner in whic! the 
American people are responding to the 
call to arms. 

W. W. Walker, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic Railway, died early last week. 
He was in charge of government opera- 
tion of railways at Duluth-Superior, and 
had recently been appointed at the head 
of the committee in the Northwest hav- 
ing in charge the direction of the move- 
ment of grain and iron ore. He leaves 4 
wife and son, the latter being in the 


national army. 
F. G. Carrson. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receip's 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were 


r—Mpls—, -Duluth— Winnipeg 

1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 11% 

. ee Pare 109°. teri. Wee se : 

July 4* ie ae —s ows .° pat 

July 6 ..... oN ee 

July 6 ..... 84 121 foe. 8 Oe 

BS 4d; ve 127 +56 ee 

pS i ee 195 199 8 76 “ 

Totals.... 709 628 3 87 «335 2,900 
*Holiday. 
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July 10, 1918 
INDIANA MILLERS’ MEETING 


(Continued from page 118.) 
to have hy page entirely abol- 
ished, and to what had been done in this 
connection. S 
Mr. Husband dwelt with particular em- 
phasis on the sacrifices which had been 


made and were being made for millers. 


by F. J. Lingham, who had just been 
appointed second vice-president of the 
Grain Corporation, in charge of the Mill- 
ing Division. Mr. Lingham has resigned 
the presidency of the Federation and con- 
nection with his mill to devote his time 
to the work. Mr. Husband urged that all 
millers stand back of Mr. Lingham and 
give him their heartiest co-operation and 
confidence. 

There was considerable discussion of 

the new regulations, tentative and other- 
wise, aS now understood, and under which 
the milling industry will operate this next 
year. 
, George H. Lewis and George W. Rohm, 
who were delegates to the conference in 
New York, representing Indiana millers, 
made their report to this meeting. Mr. 
Lewis prefaced his remarks by a glowing 
tribute to James F. Bell, and to Mark 
Mennel, chairman of the central division. 
He expressed confidence that the milling 
business will receive fair treatment under 
the administration of Julius H. Barnes. 

Mr. Lewis reported in part as follows 
concerning the new regulations: There 
will be no change in the present percent- 
age of extraction. The report that there 
would be no purchases of flour by the 
government or the Grain Corporation dur- 
ing July and August was premature, and 
millers have been unduly alarmed on this 
score. The differential, or toll, of $1.10 
per bbl to cover cost and profit, has been 
decided upon tentatively, subject to 
change if it is found later to be too low. 
The substitution programme remains in 
force as at present. 

The export of wheat, rather than flour, 
is due to the situation in regard to labor, 
dock conditions abroad and ocean ton- 
nage. Mr. Bell and Mr. Hoover have 
gone abroad to investigate these condi- 
tions, with the view of giving flour pref- 
erential treatment for export if possible. 
Just as soon as the situation in regard to 
shipment of package goods is somewhat 
relieved, undoubtedly more flour will be 
taken for export. The export business 
will be done through the Grain Corpora- 
tion. 

Millers can buy wheat, under the new 
regulations, anywhere at any price. Ref- 
erence was also made to advance in 
freight rates, and the resultant disruption 
of the present rate structure, particu- 
larly as it concerns intermarket freight 
rates. 

All the regulations under which millers 
have been operating will continue in force 
except those which have been abrogated 
or displaced by tentative or temporary 
regulations issued for this next year. Cen- 
tral division bulletins Nos. 91 and 92 were 
read and discussed. It was pointed out 
that hereafter the only reports required 
would be the weekly grinding statement. 

W. L. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, made a splendid talk. 
He said he thought that the criticism of 
the millers for profiteering had arisen 
from two causes, the report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and from the fact 
that the millers had been successful in 
what they undertook to do in self-regula- 
tion; had they not been so successful 
there would not have been so much criti- 
cism. 

He pointed out that the criticism of 
profiteering evidently rested upon the 
Federal Trade ission’s réport show- 
ing a profit of 52e per bbl in the crop 
year 1916-17, but that the millers, as a 
matter of fact, had nothing whatever to 
do with this profit. It was made for them 
by appreciation in raw materials, inven- 
tory, ete., due to conditions absolutely be- 
yond their control. They were not prop- 
erly milling profits at all. 

Mills which were level on the market 
did not make more than half this amount, 
and the profit was in no sense due to mill- 
ing. Similar unearned profits had been 
realized in every industry where inven- 
tory had shown inereased value due to 
war conditions. 

Furthermore, it has been apparent that 
the Federal Trade Commission was plain- 
ly bent upon emphasizing extreme in- 
stances, and giving a somewhat mislead- 
'ng impression in that it reports only half 
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the truth. Mr. Sparks also gave some 
time to discussion of the new tentative 
rules for regulation of the industry. 

Round table talks ineluded discussion 
of competition, by Edgar Evans; wheat 
grades, flour extraction and sales, by 
George W. Rohm; and Food Administra- 
tion -regulations, by Carl W. Sims, of the 
state food administration office. - 

Secretary Husband, in order to bring 
out clearly what had been accomplished 
under the Food Administration, sum- 
marized the situation as follows: “We 
started on the crop with an export sur- 
plus of only 20,000,000 bus of wheat. 
Through conservation measures and con- 
trol of the industry there had been ex- 
ported up to Sunday night 140,000,000 

us of wheat or. its equivalent, 35,000,000 
bus of which was exported as wheat and 
the rest as flour. This means that 190,- 
000,000 bus of wheat have been saved 
from our annual consumptive require- 
ments for export to our associates at 
war.” 

There was also some discussion as to 
the price millers should pay for wheat, 
and on this subject apparently more or 
less confusion exists. : 

A number of resolutions were passed, 
including those of appreciation of the 
work of James F. Bell and Mark Mennel, 
and of Dr. Barnard, state food adminis- 
trator, expressing confidence in Julius H. 
Barnes, indorsing Carl W. Sims as as- 
sistant state food administrator, condemn- 
ing profiteering and advocating the pub- 
lication of the names of guilty millers, 
and pledging the co-operation of the as- 
sociation to the administration of F. J. 
Lingham. 

officers were re-elected: C. M. 
Lemon, Bedford, as president, and George 
W. Rohm, Rickville, vice-president. 
About 125 millers were in attendance. 


W. H. Wiaearn, Jr. 





Macaroni Manufacturers in Session 


The fifteenth annual convention of the 
National Association of Macaroni & 
Noodle Manufacturers of America is in 
session this week at Minneapolis. The 
meetings are being held at the Andrews 
Hotel. 

The meeting was called to order Mon- 
day morning by James T. Williams, of 
Minneapolis, president of the association. 
Joseph Chapman, Jr., vice-president of 
the Northwestern National Bank, wel- 
comed the visitors. The response was 
made by C. B. Schmidt, of venport, 
Iowa. ; 

Following the reports of “the officers, 
MacMartin, of the MacMartin Ad- 
vertising Agency, Minneapolis, gave an 
interesting talk on the various phases of 
advertising. He told of the dehydratin 
processes that are being developed whic 
promise to revolutionize the handling of 
various food products, and’ summed up by 
saying that advertising is to distribution 
what machinery is to production. 

B. F. Schotland, of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Macaroni Co., stated that within 
a few years the macaroni business will be- 
come one of the biggest industries in 
America. He stated that his company six 
years ago started in a very small way and 
that today its business is valued at $2,- 
000,000. This was accomplished by hav- 
ing faith in the industry and willingness 
to back up this faith, Mr. Schotland 
recommended the appointing of commit- 
tees to round up every manufacturer of 
macaroni in the United States and enroll 
him in the national body. 

John J. Ryan, secretary of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, who was 
slated for a talk, was unable to be present, 
but he was ably represented by J: Tay- 
lor, the secretary of the Minneapolis Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association. Mr. Taylor 
made a very impressive talk on service, 
and what it meant to the manufacturer 


- and the consumer. 


The Monday afternoon session was giv- 
en over largely to a discussion on wheat 
flour substitutes, led by T. H. Toomey, 
of New York City. It was the consensus 
of opinion of those present that the use 
of substitutes in the manufacture of mac- 
aroni was a mistake. Their experience 
proved that the use of even 20 per cent 
spoiled the product, and that consumers 
were unable to use same. A _ resolution 
was passed asking the government to give 
the manufacturers the option of manufac- 
turing macaroni without the use of substi- 
tutes, and cutting down the production to 


70 or even 50 per cent, or lower if neces- 


sary. 

Following the afternoon session the vis- 
itors were taken to the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute and afterwards for an automobile 
tide and dinner at the Automobile Club 
as the guests of the loeal millers who man- 
ufacture durum flour. 

At the session this forenoon F. H. Mil- 
lard, of the United States Food Admin- 
istration at Washington, told of the dif- 
ficulties under which the Administration 
has labored during the last six months. 
He said that while the macaroni manufac- 
turers had found, it difficult to do business 
under the 70 per cent basis, yet the Food 
Administration had done for them all that 
it was possible to do. He told how much 
wheat was on hand six months ago, and 
how much it was necessary to export to 
the allies and the civilian population in 
neutral countries. Acting under the rules 
promulgated by the Food Administration, 
the United States in the last six months 
has saved 17,000,000 bbls of flour, divided 
as follows: 13,000,000 by the households of 
the country, 3,000,000 by bakers and 
1,000,000 by macaroni manufacturers. 

Mr. Millard suggested that the associa- 
tion appoint a committee to confer with 
him and give him information to take back 
to Washington relative to what the mac- 
aroni manufacturers would like the Ad- 
ministration to do in the coming season. 
Before the adjournment this noon he 
thanked the macaroni people for the gen- 
erous way in which they have accepted and 
responded to the rules of the association. 

This afternoon the delegates at the con- 
vention will be taken out to Lake Minne- 
tonka, and after a boat ride will be given 
a dinner at the Lafayette Club. The con- 
vention will end tomorrow, when the new 
officers will be elected and the meeting- 
place for 1919 decided upon. 

Outside mill representatives attending 
the macaroni manufacturers’ convention 
in Minneapolis this week are: J. R. Short 
and C. L. Cuthbert, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; C. C. Blodgett, Claro Milling 
Co., Waseca, Minn., J. G. Johnson, Cleve- 
land, Chester Clarkson, Chicago, and W. 
C. Smith, Milwaukee, Pillsbu Flour 
Mills Co; Fred A. Hamilton, Cleveland, 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston; Garfield 
Meyer, egg ne oma Milling Co., Du- 
luth, Minn; Herbert E. Gooch, Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb; J. 
R. Caldwell, the Mills of Albert Lea, Al- 
bert Lea, Minn., and T. S. Banks, Buffalo, 
N.-Y. Rosert T. Bearry. 





FIGHTS GRAIN FIRE LOSS 


Canadian Association Provides Co-operation 
in Guarding Against Losses Through 
Elevator Fires 


For some years elevator owners and 
others interested in the grain business 
have looked with growing concern on the 
ever-increasing number of serious fires in 
grain elevators. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that in western Canada 
a strong effort is being made to remedy 
this condition by co-operation between 
the elevator interests and the insurance 
companies. The experiment bids fair to 
be successful, and those in charge believe 
that already a change for the better has 
been effected in the conditions surround- 
ing the country elevator. 

For the past five or six years the loss 
exported in country elevators in west- 
ern Canada had been going from bad-to 
worse, culminating in the disastrous losses 
of 1917, during which year between 40 
and 50 elevators were burned in the prov- 
inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta. It was then realized that no one 
insurance company writing a small por- 
tion of the liability could hope te come 
out even at the prevailing rates except by 
the sheerest of luck. 

Under these conditions it was thought 
that by pooling all the liability and carry- 
ing out a rigid ins ion service, the 
business could be written at rates which 
would not be onerous to the elevator*own- 
er, and that the losses could be materially 
reduced. 

The Western Canada Grain Association 
was then formed. This organization is a 
pool or syndicate of 50 of the largest fire 
insurance companies in the world, the lia- 
bility being assumed pro rata by the mem- 
bers. The active management of the or- 
ganization is in the hands of F. J. L. Har- 
rison, late of Pace Harrison, Ltd., general 
agents, and formerly secretary of the 
Western Canada Fire Underwriters’ As- 
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sociation, subject to the general supervi- 
sion of a committee of seven representa- 
tives of the insurance companies. 

The liability being distributed pro rata 
among the members, the association has 
ample facilities for taking care of the 
largest lines, and the high standing of the 
individual companies is a sufficient guar-. 
anty of the class of indemnity offered to 
their clients. 

The association was successful in secur- 
ing nearly all of the insurance on the 
country elevators in its territory, together 
with the insurance on the grain therein, it 
now having on its books about 3,000 books. 

In accordance with the ideas on which 
the association was formed, immediate 
steps were taken to secure an adequate 
inspection of the risks covered. The as- 
sociation now has in its employ 10 compe- 
tent inspectors who spend all of their 
time on the road, five of these men report- 
ing to the head office in Winnipeg and five 
to a branch office at Calgary, Alta. These 
inspectors are competent elevator men, 
having been recruited from the ranks of 
the grain business, all having had consid- 
erable experience either in operating or 
building elevators. 

The association has been fortunate in 
securing the services of two very experi- 
enced grain men as superintendents of in- 
spection at be baoren and Calgary. F. G. 
Simpson, stationed at Winnipeg, was for 
many years with the Ogilvie Milling Co., 
has had considerable experience in the 
adjustment of losses, and is a first-class 
all-round elevator man. J. G. Elliott, at 
Calgary, has been in the elevator business 
nearly all his life, in varying capacities, 
both in the operating and constructing 
branches. Both of these gentlemen are 
well known to the grain trade. 

The elevator interests were quick to see. 
the advantage of co-operation in this 
work, and have formed a fire prevention 
committee of their own, having an office 
and organization under the management 
of-E. G. Jones, the office being located 
in the Grain Exchange Building, Winni- 
peg, and in close touch with the elevator 
companies. The bonding companies have 
also given their assistance, and the three 
organizations are working together to bet- 
ter conditions in the country. 

The reports from the fire insurance in- 
spectors are forwarded daily to either 
Winnipeg or Calgary, where they are 
checked and carefully condensed. The 
condensed reports are made out in tripli- 
cate, one copy going to the owner of the 
elevator, one to the fire prevention office 
in the Grain Exchange, and one is kept on 
file for “follow up” purposes. 

A careful record is kept of all inspec- 
tions, faults found and corrections re- 
quired, a report being sent to the owner 
of every elevator inspected, no matter 
what conditions are, so that credit may 
be given for “good housekeeping” when it 
is Sea. The faults found are of two 
classes, structural defects and faults of 
management, and in most cases a ready 
response has been given to any recom- 
mendations made, a reinspection of the 
premises providing a check on the manner 
in which the recommendations are car- 
ried out. 

The Western Canada Grain Association 
has since Oct. 1, 1917, inspected about 
3,500 elevators, has made about 1,500 re- 
inspections, and it is expected that it will 
be possible to inspect every elevator three 
or four times a year. The bonding com- 
panies are assisting by supplying the fire 
prevention committee with copies of re- 
ports made by their inspectors. 

It is, of course, too early to state with 
accuracy what the results of this experi- 
ment will be. Those closely in touch with 
the situation, however, believe that much 
good work has already been done, and it 
is expected that by the end of the first 
year there will have been a notable “clean 
up” and general improvement in the ele- 
vator plants throughout western Canada. 

In these days, when the necessity for 
the conservation of all our resources is se 
obvious, it is a reflection on the common- 
sense of the community that so much 
property and actual food should be sub- 
ject to such a large annual fire waste, and 
the insurance companies and elevator in- 
terests are to be congratulated on their 
energetic attempt to combat this evil, and 
for the spirit of co-operation which it is 
evident exists between them. 

F. J. L. Harrison, 
Manager, The Western Canada Grain 
Association, Winnipeg, Man. 
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(Continued from page 120.) 
Lieutenant Jack Fogarty, who has been 
- in charge of the bakery company at Camp 
Dodge, Iowa, has been transferred to the 
cooks’ and bakers’ school at Fort Riley, 
Kansas. His brother, Ambrose D. Fo- 
garty, is now a member of Company D, 
339th Machine Gun Battalion, at Camp 
Dodge. Both are members of the Bast- 
Fogarty Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

It has been suggested as a war. measure 
that the State Council of Defense in 
North Dakota take over and operate all 
the grain elévgtors and warehouses in the 
state this year, the owners of the houses 
to be paid a reasonable rental for their 
use. The originators of the scheme claim 
that, if the plan could be tried out, it 
would result in cutting down the cost of 
operation materially. 

Word has been received in Minneapolis 
that Willet A. Stair, of the Chamber of 
Commerce firm of Stair, Christensen & 
Timmerman, now in active service in 
France, has been recommended for the 
distinguished service cross for gallantry in 
action. Mr. Stair was formerly a member 
of the one hundred and seventy-sixth reg- 
iment, Marine Corps, but was later trans- 
ferred to the headquarters company of 
the sixth regiment. 

The regular by-monthly meeting of the 
Minnesota Millers’ Club was held in Min- 
neapolis today. Out-of-town members 
present were: G. H. Ledbetter, Clark- 
field; S. C. Eckenbeck, Appleton; W. E. 
Coles, Jr., St. Paul; C. S. Olson, Willmar; 
J. J. Padden, Crookston; W. M. Parker, 
Sauk Center; Henry Meyer, Rush City; J. 
A. Rystrom, North Branch. Mr. Barzen, 
of the Hanson & Barzen Milling Co., 
Thief River Falls, also attended the meet- 
ing, although not a member of the club. 

The coarse grain trade at Minneapolis 
is expressing considerable concern over 
the recent advance in freight rates. It 
develops that Minneapolis will be placed 
at a big disadvantage in the matter of 
rates as compared with Duluth and Chi- 
cago. Dealers here claim that Chicago, 
by reason of the changes, has an edge of 
2@3c per 100 Ibs on Minneapolis on ship- 
ments from southern Minnesota and South 
Dakota. Dealers say that the only ship- 
ments that can be attracted to this mar- 
ket will be those actually required for 
local distribution here, and because of 
that fact the buyers will be forced to pa 
a premium to obtain what they need. 
They fear that the extensive elevator fa- 
cilities for handling coarse grain at Min- 
neapolis will be idle this year unless some 
readjustment in the rates can be brought 
about. 





MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


The Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co. is 
overhauling its plant and installing some 
new equipment. 

H. L. Geisler, northwestern representa- 
tive of the Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer .Co., left Monday for a trip 
through the Southwest to call on the trade 
there. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Thousands of box ears are being con- 
centrated in the Northwest to expedite 
the movement of the crops, according to 
the Twin City Car Service Committee. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


A good demand is reported for oat 
flour. Only one mill in Minneapolis is 
making this product at present, and it 
disposes of its output at around $13 bbl, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. here. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


The first of the new-crop winter wheat 
from the Southwest reached Minneapolis 
July 8. In all, 10 cars arrived. Heavy 
receipts are looked for shortly. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 


MINNESOTA 
Ebner Milling Co., Wadena: Small 
grain a little above average. Crop on 


spring plowing shows damage from 
drouth. Need good rain for filling. Rye 
good; cutting July 15 or 18. Corn coming 
finely. Potatoes need rain. Hay crop 
somewhat short. 

E. Van Houten, Moorhead: Crop condi- 
tions favorable except for damage by hail- 
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storm 3¥, to 5 miles wide by 25 miles long. 
No damage by drouth. Plentiful rain. 

Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls: 
All crops somewhat above average. Fine 
rains; small grains should mature with- 
out further moisture. Need warmth. 

Foley Milling & Elevator Co., Foley: 
Crops almost excellent. Some damage by 
drouth. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier: Consid- 
erable damage to wheat in southern Pem- 
bina and Walsh counties from drouth. 
Top third of head blighted in many fields; 
yield redtced third. Many fields affected. 
Williston Mill Co., Williston: Drouth 
damage 70 per cent. Not over third crop 
at best. 
Park River Milling Co. Park River: 
Several showers last week improved crop 
conditions. Conditions better than aver- 


age. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Groton Milling Co., Groton: Crops fine. 
Nice rain July 6. No drouth damage. 
Gettysburg (S. ey oe ys Co: Wheat 
excellent; oats fine; barley best ever; rye 


good; flax fair. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis: Considerable damage to grain 
crops, especially in Montana and west- 
ern North Dakota, due to dry weather. 
During rs. week temperatures as a rule 
cool and favorable for filling of small 
grain. 

Corn doing especially well in South Da- 
kota and southern Minnesota, In North 
Dakota it is backward, and will not be 
large crop. 

Flax in South Dakota, Minnesota and 
eastern North Dakota promises 
crop, but in Montana and western North 
Dakota it has been affected by dry weath- 
er, and much of late-sown probably will 
not germinate at all. 

In southern Minnesota, as a rule, all 
crops excellent. In northern half some 
districts need rain within a week or 10 
days. Some blight in wheat and rye; 
cause has not been determined, nor ex- 
tent of damage. The state as a whole 
still has a fine prospect. 

Conditions in South Dakota holding up 
remarkably well. Section east of Mis- 
souri River in northern part of state, has 
suffered from dry weather and must have 
rains. This condition also applies to ter- 
ritory west of the Missouri. A few spots 
in eastern part of state affected by 
drouth, but this does not amount to much. 
As a whole, the state probably never had 
better prospects for small grain, at this 
season of year. 

In North Dakota, from Jamestown 
east, reports favorable, but from there 
west to Missouri River rains needed at 
once. Some territory west of the Mis- 
souri, in central part of state, fair, but 
in northwestern part, in Williston dis- 
trict, all crops r. Some early rye 
north of Devils Lake blighted badly, and 
this will cut volume considerably. How 
far this condition has extended we have 
not been able to determine. To hold 
present standard throughout the state, 
good rains or continued showers are nec- 
essary. 

Montana needs moisture in nearly all 
sections, and crops will be greatly re- 
duced unless they receive it. Northern 
portion suffering most, and in places 
some crops are ruined: In central part 
conditions are fair, but improve in south- 
ern part. Along eastern border local 
showers in some places; others not so for- 


tunate. Crop is spotted, and state as a 
whole has only fair prospect. 





Drying Corn Products 

The demand for properly dried or 
“cured” cereals has never been greater. 
Cereal grains of various kinds are often 
harvested with an excess of moisture. This 
excess. moisture frequently evaporates 
during the process of curing. Lack of 
maturity, excessive humid atmosphere 
during the growing season and artificial 
drying of the whole grain frequently re- 
sult in serious losses when ‘the finished 
product is sold for use during the balmy 
days of spring or the hot weather of sum- 
mer or autumn. 

Corn naturally cured or kiln-dried is 
unevenly dried, and frequently contains 
a high percentage of moisture. This corn 
when ground contains too much moisture 
for spring and summer use. Its keeping 
qualities are low. These corn products 
must be used immediately if serious loss 
is to be averted. 

Again, corn millers of long years’ ex- 
perience have found that natural dried 
and kiln-dried corn products are not safe 
to offer for shipment. During the winter 
and early spring months corn does not 
dry out evenly or cure. Kiln-drying of 
whole corn removes much of the excessive 
moisture, but the germ and horny gluten 
retain sufficient to germinate when large 
quantities are stored. During the rapid 
passage of the whole grain through a 
kiln drier the moisture is removed only 
from the outer surface. Under the epi- 
dermis or hull the horny gluten spreads 
out like a coat of sealing wax. This coat- 
ing is a poor conductor of moisture, and 
hence the moisture contained in the horn 
starch is not quickly liberated. Bo 
these constituent parts of the corn kernel 
are highly nutritive, containin ly 
percentages of protein and carbohydrates, 
and give to corn products their value as 
a human food. These portions of the ker- 
nel must be dried either before or after 
grinding. 

The only safe method to use in mak- 
ing corn products of high keeping quality 
is to dry the finished product. Each 
granule thus gives up its moisture and is 
sterilized by raising the temperature up 
to 212 degrees. This insures safe and 
sanitary products. ; 

The Wolf Co. has recently perfected a 
machine which purifies, dries, sterilizes, 
and gives to corn products their high nat- 
ural flavors, palatableness and long, san- 
itary keeping qualities. It dries the most 
delicate substances thoroughly without 
discoloring, scorching, or injuring the 
flavor. 

CONSTRUCTION 


The Wolf Perfected Steam Drier con- 
sists of any number of cylinders. The 
number of cylinders depends upon the ca- 
pacity desired. Each drying cylinder is 
encased in a larger cylinder, with hot 
steam surrounding every inch of the in- 
ner cylinder. The outer cylinder is in- 
sulated with the best asbestos or mag- 
nesium, to retain the heat. The steam is 
piped to this cylindrical air space, and 
when cooled and condensed returns to the 
boiler. 

Each cylinder is fitted with a device 
which conveys the stock through the cyl- 
inder and brings every particle in touch 
with the steam-heated surface. Just as 


the scrapers, beaters, and mixers in the 
ice cream freezer keep the frozen material 
from the sides of the can, and beat and 
mix the frozen material into a smooth, 
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even cream, so this ribbon conveyor keeps 
the entire surface absolutely and 
free to radiate the heat to each granule 
of stock. This conveyor, assisted by the 
mixing paddles, produces a perfect cir- 
culation of the stock and brings ever; 
particle in direct contact with the heatec 
surface. But this conveyor fits so snug]; 
and scrapes the inner surface of the dry 
ing cylinder so carefully that no roasting, 
scorching or discoloration is possible. 

The supreme test of the drier lies i), 
its ability to evaporate the moisture anc 
carry it from the stock. The scientific 
construction of the conveyor provides a 
cylindrical air shaft in the very center of 
the heating chamber. The horizontal con- 
veyor fits neatly and carries each particle 
upward and forward and drops it into 
this central air shaft, again to be picked 
up and carried as before. Thus through- 
out its entire journey each particle is 
subjected again and again to this circu- 
latory air system, and its moisture carried 
off as quickly as it is evaporated. The 
exhaust fan is located at any convenient 
place and exhausts outside mill, thus 
relieving the interior of the mill of un- 
necessary or excessive moisture. 

Complete sterilization is produced by 
raising the temperature of the stock above 
212 degrees Fahrenheit. Should it be de- 
sired to retain the moisture in the stock 
and at the same time completely steriliz: 
it, the exhaust system is closed. Any wet 
stock or stock in the form of gruel may 
be thoroughly sterilized without removing 
the moisture. - 

The Wolf company has just issued a 
Bulletin giving complete description, con- 
struction and operation of the above ma- 
chine. Any one interested may obtain a 
copy free by writing the company at 
Chambersburg, Pa. 





Injury to Employee 

The Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
grade, Mont., lately won a suit before the 
Montana supreme court involving ques- 
tions as to the liability of the company 
for injury to an employee, one Scheytt, 
resulting from a fall of a tier of sacked 
flour in a warehouse in which he was em- 
ployed as roustabout. While Scheytt was 
climbing the pile, which was 12 or |4 
feet high, to assist in passing sacks down 
for loading in a car, the tier fell, causing 
him to break a leg. 

In suing the mill, Scheytt relied upon 
claims that the flour had been negligently 
piled and that the mill management was 
guilty of negligence in failing to inspect 
the tier to ascertain its safety. A trial 
resulted in judgment in favor of plaintiff, 
but the supreme court reversed the deci- 
sion and dismissed the suit on the mill 
taking an appeal. 

The reversal is based on findings of the 
higher court that the evidence produced 
by plaintiff was insufficient to show that 
the sacks fell through any negligence at- 
tributable to the mill in the matter of 
piling or in making proper inspection. 
Plaintiff is found to have failed to meet 
the burden imposed upon him to prove, 
by the greater weight of the evidence, that 
the accident was directly caused by some 
careless act attributable to the mill. 

Said the supreme court: “There is 10 
evidence showing with any degree of ccr- 
tainty how the accident occurred, and 
whether it was the result of the unstalle 
condition of the pile or whether the plain- 
tiff carelessly pulled the sacks down upon 
himself in his attempt to gain the top 
of the pile as he did.” 

A. L. H. Sreerr. 





Wolf Perfected Steam Drier. 
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The eall for G. R. flour in this city re- 
mains brisk, considering the season of 
the year. Still the strain on the London 
mills is not excessive, and can well be 
met in spite of the diminished power of 
reduction due to depleted staffs. Female 
labor has been freely used in flour mills 
in this city, as indeed all the country over, 
but though these workers have done their 
best, it was impossible to make altogether 
good the loss of trained millers. 

Bread at 9d per 4 Ibs is quite the cheap- 
est article of food now available, and we 
are not likely to see any slackening in 
demand, in spite of the unpalatability, as 
compared with pre-control days, of a loaf 
containing about 86 per cent of the wheat 
berry, to say nothing of various admix- 
tures, 

‘The wheat commission now finds itself 
in a position to remit 5 per cent of admix- 
ture, which brings down the figure to 25 
per cent; moreover, if 5 per cent of red 
or yellow corn is used, the miller may do 
with as little as 20 per cent admixture. 
He also has the option of cutting out corn 
or corn products altogether, but in that 
case his admixture must not fall below 
25 per cent. 

This indulgence is doubtless due to the 
large stock of wheat and flour which the 
commission has piled up, and before long 


year a good deal more high-class flour 
must have been about than any one then 
suspected, as even now the allocations not 
infrequently contain high-grade American 
or Canadian patents, which could not now 
be exported. 

Of late we have again seen some Jap- 
anese flour, which, however, hardly seems 
to have sustained its reputation for bright 
color. The flat rate of 50s 3d to jobbers 
for imported white flour is still main- 
tained, while 51s 9d, witha month’s credit 
and 6d discount for cash in seven days, 
is the price to bakers. All home-made 
flour is at the flat rate of 44s 3d ex-mill, 
with credit, discount and other terms on 
the same footing as in the case of import- 
ed flour. 

The oatmeal market is very strong, as 
might be expected from the diminishing 
stocks on spot and the growing scarcity 
of raw material in Scotland. Midlothian 
oatmeal is firm at £34 10s@£35 per ton, 
while the little coarse Aberdeen available, 
with such medium and fine as is on offer, 
makes £33 10s. American coarse oatmeal 
has been realizing £32 10s per ton for 
some time, and now the same price has to 
be paid for medium or fine American. 

Rolled oats are decidedly scarce, such 
Midlothian as is about making £34 10s@ 
£35 per ton. No Aberdeen is available, 
while the little American on offer is 
strong at £32 10s per ton. The wheat 
commission is said to hold a stock of 
American rolled oats, but no further re- 
leases have been made. 

Millfeed is still in very small supply, 
but the flat rate of £13 per ton ex-mill 
for all varieties is maintained by the con- 
troller. 


IMPROVED FOOD CONDITIONS 


Judging from the various announce- 


we hope to hear of some reduction in the 
extreme length now required of wheat 
extraction. That we are well supplied 
with breadstuffs in one form or another 
is clearly proved by a recent official ap- 
peal to millers, which is in effect a com- 
mand to them to at once notify the wheat 
commission as to what storage for grain 
or flour they may have at their command, 
either in their own mills, or in any ware- 
houses under their control. 

During the last few weeks, millers in 
need of raw material have often received 
more flour than wheat, the former of 
course being imported .either from the 
United States or Canada. This flour has 
tended to improve the quality of our G. 
R. article, but as it had to be broken down 
to the standard color if, as was often the 
case, it was of too high quality, the use of 
flour had the disadvantage to the miller 
of further reducing his already small 
stock of millfeed. 

Yesterday the distributing agents had 
a rather larger allocation of white flour 
than usual, which was very welcome, but 
was of no special benefit to London prop- 
er, as it was accompanied by strict orders 
that all given out should go into the 
country, or at the least to the distant 
suburbs of this city. 

The policy of the ministry of food is 
to scatter this white flour as widely as 
possible for bakers to use in improving 
thei: bread, which is a sound course to 
take. At the same time the wider such 
flour is flung the smaller must be the 
quantities allotted to individuals. For this 
reason, London bakers are now ordered 
to use not more than 15 per cent of white 
flour in bread-making, though 25 per cent 
ls legal. Thus our loaves, though im- 
proved by this sprinkling of white flour, 
still remain dark in color. 

The 76 per cent flours which American 
and Canadian millers are now sending us 
are sterling value, and are much appre- 
ciated by bakers in this country. It is cer- 
tain that when the commission laid its 
hand on all white flour in April of last 


ments that have recently been issued, it 
is evident that the f position in the 
United Kingdom shows considerable im- 
provement, It is generally expected that 
there will be a further reduction in the 
length of the extraction of flour from 
wheat, and there is no doubt that the pres- 
ent war bread is already of a quality su- 
perior to what has been experienced. The 
supply of foreign meat is also said to be 
large. Bacon is more plentiful, and the 
supply of sugar is considerably larger 
than it has been for a long time. 

As a large proportion of these com- 
modities is derived from foreign sources, 
it shows that the submarine menace has 
decreased considerably of late, and it is 
generally understood that the destruction 
of submarines is now far in excess of the 
output of new ones by the enemy. As 
the launching of new tonnage has over- 
taken the sinkings, from now on the food 
situation in the United Kingdom is like- 
ly to show a steady improvement. 


GRAIN IN BULK 


The carrying of grain in bulk is for the 
first time being introduced in the United 
Kingdom. In a recent issue of Milling, 
of Liverpool, illustrations are shown of 
the new cars used for the purpose. Their 
capacity is about 400 bus of wheat, which 
is discharged through an opening in the 
bottom into a hopper beneath the rails, 
from whence the grain is conveyed 
through an underground tunnel to the 
storage plant. 

It is said that the system of discharging 
is very satisfactory, and although the 
handling of grain in bulk is at present 
— in an experimental stage, in all prob- 
ability the system will become general in 
course of time. 

The capacity of the cars is of course 
very small, compared with the grain cars 
that are used in the United States and 
Canada, but it must be remembered that 
the English railways are not adapted to 
the use of large cars, the average freight 


truck being about one-fourth the size of 
those used in America. 
* * 


The annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Importers will be held 
tomorrow in Glasgow. Delegates from 
the various markets in the United King- 
dom will be present. A report of the 
meeting will appear in our next issue. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 10 


The Glasgow flour market during the 
past week has presented no feature of in- 
terest. Bakers have got ample supplies. 
The sale has been slow, and the govern- 
ment straight-run flour has been quoted 
at 44s 3d per 280 lbs. Some imported flour 
has been allotted. Canadian flour, 5ls@ 
51s 9d; American spring patents, Kansas 
and winters, all 51s@51s 9d per 280 lbs. 

Glasgow millers have had wheat allocat- 
ed to them during the week, and bakers 
are assured of their requirements being 
met. Flour will be largely diverted from 
now onward to the coast resorts, to supply 
the influx of visitors. 

Scotch oatmeal is. in big request, but 
parcels on offer are small. The price has 
soared to 85s per 280-lb sack for choice 
parcels, although one firm quotes several 
shillings below that. The difficulty is to 
get the oatmeal at the prices quoted. Can- 
adian oatmeal, about 70s. Oats have ad- 
vanced Is 3d. 

Mixed American corn for human and 
feeding consumption is off the market, 
but some is quoted forward at controlled 
prices. 

There was a small attendance at the Ed- 
inburgh market, and but few samples 
were on offer. For all kinds of grain the 
demand was good at government prices. 
Wheat was sold at 77s 9d, some 50 qrs be- 
ing on offer. Home-make flour, 44s 3d per 
280 lbs, sacks extra. Scotch oatmeal had 
a harder tendency at 82s per 280 lbs; the 
Midlothian oatmeal millers stuck out for 
that price. 

CROP OUTLOOK 

A week of brilliant weather has been 
followed by gentle rain, and the crops in 
most districts are looking well. Alto- 
gether the outlook is favorable. 


SCOTCH BAKERS’ WAGES RAISED 


A feature has been a general demand 
by Scotch bakers for more money. The 
employers were not antagonistic, but they 
simply said they did not see how they 
could concede the advance unless the 
price of the loaf was raised to meet the 
extra expense. On this footing the dis- 
pute in Ayrshire has been settled. 

The operative bakers asked for an in- 
crease of 14s per week, which would bring 
their pay up to £3. The masters held 
that they could grant the demand only if 
they got cheaper flour or were allowed to 
increase the price of bread. The men’s 
request was granted, and the price of the 
2-lb loaf is to be raised to 4%,d. The 
wages of bakers in Forfar and Perth also 
have been advanced to £3. 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 10 


There is very little new to report. Mil- 
lers are exceptionally busy, but the de- 
mand on flour is not so keen as it was. 
The weather has been very hot, rather mil- 
itating against consumption, and new po- 
tatoes have already made their appearance 
on the market, although they are too dear 
yet for average consumption. 

Further allotments of over-sea flours 
have been made, and there are no com- 
plaints as to shortages or inequality in de- 
livery. Bakers are complaining that the 
business is not very profitable, but bal- 
ance sheets issued recently by some of 
the larger companies do not show much 
decline in profits, although some of the 
margins perhaps are partly due to past 


good buying. 


Prices show no change on the week, and 
are as follows: Spring wheat and Ameri- 
can winter flours, 51s 3d ex-store, credit 
of one month to dealers, and bakers 51s 9d 
ex-store, less Is per sack discount for cash 
in seven days, or one month net, cartage 
and porterage extra. Home-made flour 
is 44s 3d ex-store to bakers and to deal- 
ers, less 6d per sack discount in seven 
days. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal has been very brisk again, and 
is fetching as high as £36 per ton, with 
a very firm tendency. Corn flour is al- 
most off the market, being exceptionally 
searce, but there have been some little lots 
of common corn meal offering for feed- 
ing cattle, chiefly made from damaged 
corn out of recent arrivals. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are unchanged at £13 per 
ton ex-mill in bulk. To this has to be 
added transport charges, cartage, and 35s 
for bags. Merchants get an allowance of 
7s 6d per ton, but this price is only nom- 
inal, as offals are unpurchasable at the. 
present time. 

FEEDINGSTUFFS 

There are practically no cakes of any 
standard make offered, but this is not felt 
so much, as grass is plentiful and very 
thick. Millers are busy crushing oats and 
damaged grain of every description, which 
is fetching a good price, some of it £23 
@27 per ton. Linseed and cotton cakes 
are unpurchasable, although there are fair 
stocks now in the country, but these are 
being kept back for winter feeding. 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 
The following table shows, the Minneapolis 


flour output on 


the present crop year, with 


comparisons, in 


barrels: 


1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
Sept. 1,715,930 1,528,715 1,866,585 1,699,060 
Oct.. 1,908,265 1,597,205 2,163,685 1,453,765 
Nov.. 2,293,875 1,742,215 2,039,085 1,421,715 
Dec... 1,555,935 1,230,355 1,930,670 1,518,535 
Jan.. 1,229,610 1,143,320 1,680,740 1,618,745 
Feb.. 641,265 1,252,600 1,553,785 1,436,205 
Mar.. 653,485 1,524,255 1,742,790 1,114,740 
April. 726,865 1,728,550 1,599,590 1,118,945 
May.. 905,255 1,571,775 1,376,770 1,278,105 
June. 1,065,233 996,810 1,294,465 1,245,730 





10. m 12,695,718 14,315,900 17,248,165 13,905,545 





TUF... cevvcees 719,385 1,485,425 1,094,190 
AUB. s sciseccs 1,200,145 1,709,595 1,182,516 
Yr.e secccece 16,235,330 20,443,185 16,182,250 


Following table 


shows 


the Minneapolis 
foreign shipments on the present crop year, 


with comparisons, in barrels: 








1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 

September. 39,970 54,025 149,675 174,715 
October.... 49,620 91,260 103,860 220,980 
November. 120,365 79,870 142,080 259,180 
December... 96,860 162,920 209,685 257,386 
January... 149,385 71,205 92,075 178,660 
February.. 164,075 65,375 95,940 214,020 
March..... 60,050 95,840 173,030 184,746 
April...... 48,870 127,770 286,740 102,000 
May...... 51,180 131,940 128,165 137,265 
June...... 168,410 209,305 78,520 40,975 
10 mos ..948,785 1,089,510 1,459,770 1,719,925 
TOL. nviesve sivecs 45,460 101,145 21,605 
Aug*ust..... secese 31,880 67,280 27,186 
BOGE. rcs gevece 1,166,850 1,628,195 1,768,715 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 lbs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on July 2, 
and on approximately the same date in other 
years: 


lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Year bu bbl Year bu bbl 
1918..... $2.17 $10.39 1903..... $ .87% $4.55 
1917..... 2.44 11.80 1902..... -78% 3.80 
1916..... 1.11% 5.80 1901..... 6 3.35 
| 1.38% 6.90 1900..... 80% 4,25 
1914..... -90% 4.55 1899..... -70% 3.70 
>) 91 4.75 1898..... 88% 4.55 
1912..... 1.07% 6.45 1897..... -74% 4.00 
tS Pee -98% 5.10 1896..... 5 3.30 
1940. ...% 1.18% 5.90 1895..... -66% 3.70 
1909..... 1.381% 6.30 1894..... 60% 3.40 
1908..... 1.12% 6.50 1893..... 6 3.65 
1907..... 1.02% 4.95 1892..... 7 4.20 
1906..... 8 4.10 1891..... 97% 6.00 
1905..... 1.09% 56.80 1890..... 87% 4.80 
1904..... 99% 4.95 1889..... 1.038% 6.45 
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TEMPORARY REGULATIONS 


The announcement July 1 of the “tem- 
porary plan of price control or super- 
vision” afforded some relief to the 
uncertainties which beset the trade. With 
the general scheme of the plan millers 
have no argument; the minimum price of 
wheat and maximum price of flour basis 
they accept cheerfully enough, and it is 
only concerning certain de that they 
indulge any apprehension. And it is now 
understood that these details are subject 
to revision if they prove unworkable and 
result in inequalities or injustice. So the 
trade is disposed to give the rules a fair 
trial. 

There are two mooted points about the 
regulations. It is a question whether the 
one dollar and ten cent differential for 
conversion will prove sufficient, consider- 
ing mounting costs of production, partic- 
ularly if operation is curtailed from any 
cause. It is feared that the regulations 
will prove in effect more favorable to 
hard wheat millers, and that soft wheat 
millers will not be able to compete with 
them on the competitive basis proposed. 
Some millers who have been doing some 
figuring claim that they will not be able 
to mill Kansas wheat on =e like an 
equal basis with Kansas mills. 

On account of the fifty-fifty substitu- 
tion programme many retail grocers had 
already discontinued handling flour, and 
with its continuation until Sept. 1 it is an- 
ticipated that many more will follow suit. 
This is rather a vital matter with the soft 
winter wheat miller, but there seems to 
be no way at present to avoid it. 

Another result of the maximum flour 
price without a maximum wheat price 
may be that the smaller mills will be un- 
able to meet the competition of larger 
efficient and low-cost mills. The small 
miller is feeling some concern on this 
score. The fact that those responsible for 
the regulations already have shown them- 
selves amenable to reason has allayed 
somewhat the apprehension felt immedi- 
ately following the Toledo meeting. There 
is still noticeable a feeling that purchases 
for export and government account should 
be on the basis of an average price to 
zones. It was these government purchases 
in this manner which saved the day for 
soft wheat millers on this last crop. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing July 6 was 6,800, or 14 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 3,300, or 7 per 
cent, last week, 5,800, or 12 per cent, a 
years ago, 23,300, or 481% per cent, two 
years ago, and 8,100, or 17 per cent, three 


years ago. 

Toledo mills have as yet made no new- 
crop sales, and have bought no new 
wheat. Sales will probably be put through 
before the end of the coming week. There 
has been considerable inquiry for flour, 
and the market seems to be anxious to 
consummate business. 

No quotations by Toledo mills have 
been made, but the nominal price, which 
is the equivalent of the maximum price, 
is $10.28 for flour, $20.98 for bran, $0.93 
for mixed feed and $22.98 for middlings. 

Exporters were bidding early in the 
week $2.25, Toledo, for new iat, and 
the grain trade was bidding $2.23 to coun- 
try shippers. This was under the mini- 

Then Buffalo bidding 
ear is ex- 


mum p 
$2.29%,, Toledo rate points. 

ressed that bidding may go to a premium 
Saale, with the advantage much in favor 


of efficient, low-cost mills. There is like- 
ly to be some variation, for a time at 
least, in the price paid farmers and in 
the bids to country shippers. 

Sales by Kansas mills were reported 
during the week at $11.20@11.30, freight 
paid to Toledo rate points, in 140’s for 
30-day shipment. A sale of 5,000 bbls 
by a Minneapolis mill for July shipment 
was also reported. 


DAMAGE TO CORN 


The weather, which had been cool, 
turned very warm July 4. There has been 
some rain, borage nD a Aaa ata to 
growing crops. Oats have very much 
improved by needed moisture. Hoeven 
ing of wheat has been progressing under 
favorable conditions, and is now general 
in Ohio. Most all the reports concerning 
wheat are favorable, but there have been 
complaints of black rust and joint worm 
from Da, and of weevil working on 
wheat in fields from Columbiana. 

It developed during the week that the 
damage to corn in central and northern 
Indiana from the frost of June 23 is more 
serious than at first anticipated. This 
damaged section comprehends a great tri- 
angle, the point reaching below center 
of Indiana and the base spreading out 
across the northern counties. M. E. Foley, 
chairman of the state council of defense, 
and Professor T. A. Coleman, of Purdue 
University, issued a joint statement this 
week saying that the corn crop of In- 
diana has been damaged by frost at least 
40 per cent, and in thousands of acres 
the loss will be complete. Reseeding of 
corn or planting to other crops is advo- 
cated. 

C. B. Riley, secretary Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association, estimates that in 
central Indiana 60 per cent of the corn 
was affected by the frost, but only 10 per 
cent killed; in northern Indiana, 80 per 
cent affected and 25 per cent killed. 

Reports of damage to corn in Ohio.are 
minor and relatively few, as compared to 
Indiana. Some damage was done in low- 
er Michigan. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Nine mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined w y capacity of 67,200 bbls, 
for the week ending July 6 made 8,175, 
or 12 per cent of capacity, compared with 
7,229, or 11 per cent, last week, by nine 
mills of 67,560 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
MICHIGAN 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 
NOTES 


A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, has gone to Georgian Bay on 
an excursion. 

A. M. ars | Boop and feed, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is g on the mills in Okla- 
homa and Kansas. 

The Lock Two Grain & Milling Co., New 
Bremen, Ohio, has increased its capitali- 
zation to $100,000. 

George A. Prescott, federal food ad- 
ministrator for Michi, closed the mill 
of the Central Mill Co., Paw Paw, for 
one week, and the Hastings Co. for 
two weeks, for violation of food regula- 
tions. 

C. A. Budd, of Sumner-Budd & Co., 
flour brokers, Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
appointed a member of the flour inspec- 
tion committee of the Board of Trade, 
Indianapolis. I. E. Woodard, of the 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, is chair- 
man of this committee. 

George A. Nieman, formerly secretary 
and treasurer Queen City Flour & Feed 
Co., Cincinnati, has entered the produc- 
tion engineering department, 

Corps, Dayton, 0, as 3 wry secretary 
to Lieutenant H. H. McDaniel. 

The flour mill of L. D. Landman, Ver- 
sailles, Ohio, was closed until further 
orders by the Darke County food admin- 
istrator. because the miller insisted upon 
disobeying the order of the administration 
concerning the use of wheat substitutes. 
Landman had been watched by the ad- 
ministrator for some time, because of un- 
patriotic conduct. 


INDIANA 

Inpranapous, Inp., July 6.—Flour pro- 
pee He | Indianapolis mills this week 
amoun to 2,833 bbls, compared with 
3,320 a week ago. Practically all of the 
larger mills in fndiana have week re- 
ceived at least a sprinkling of new wheat, 
and the local ers are greatly encour- 
aged by the quality and the yield. 
of the reports reaching this city toward 
the close of the week indicated that wheat 
would average 25 to 30 bus to the acre. 
Harvest is progressing under ideal weath- 
er conditions, and within the next few 
ey at points below middle Indiana it 

have been completed. 

Handling the crop as it comes to the 
mills and elevators does not appear to be 
an impossible task, though the question of 
cars for the early movement of the grain 
is a vexing one. Farmers appear to be 
anxious to get their crop money to liqui- 
date indebtedness on Liberty ds and 
the various requirements growing out of 
recent canvasses. 

Flour inquiries regarding new-crop 

are coming in, but the mills have 
made it a rule to go slow on quotations, 
fearing they might not be working within 
restrictions. However, a number of local 
mills Saturday indicated that the = 
would likely range $10@10.50 in bulk 
and some of them that the jute price 
— be within this spread. 

ere appeared an unusually big de- 

mand for millfeed during the week, with 
the price slightly tilted compared to that 
of a few weeks ago. Rains this week 
greatly benefited pastures, and likewise 
improved the corn crop. 

SUPPORT ADMINISTRATION RULE 

Millers attending the midsummer con- 
vention this week renewed their allegiance 
to the substitute policy, but also showed 
their satisfaction over the plan to sell 
flour freely to the local buyer. Basing 
this allotment on the theory of letting the 
domestic buyer have 70 per cent of what 
he used year before last will throw a 
great deal more wheat flour into this 


¢ } 

Those mills that had old wheat left 
over are blending it with the new in 
grinding. Mills waiting to ascertain the 

rice on wheat adopted the policy of 
holding orders until they learned the 
basis upon which prices were to be figured. 
One of the pleasing features of side talks 
at the convention was the ral ex- 
pression favorable to the mills doing what- 
ever is asked at Washington in connection 
with the war programme. 

NOTES 

The Lebanon (Ind.) Grain Co. has filed 
notice of dissolution. 

The Lima Elevator Co., of Howe, has 
been organized with $25,000 capital. Di- 
rectors: E. H. Curtis, C. D. S Pe. 
E. Hudson, E. Sexauer, and S. B. b 

Evansville mills this week began han- 
dling the new-crop wheat by offering 
$2.12 per bu, and paid on this basis for 
that bought at stations. The mills there 
hoped by Monday to have enough on 
hand to permit their plants to operate 
full time. J. M. Pearson. 


Seed for the 1919 Crops 
Wasurnoton, D. C., July 6.—Field in- 
spectors of the t of Agricul- 
ture have ‘locating adequate su 
lies of Langa ror ay cereal seeds for 
919 i ork is proceeding in the 
fields of red wheat 
the baart wheatfields of New Mexico and 
Arizona. The seed-locating investigation 
will be extended to the wheat and other 
cereals in the more important grain- 
producing areas as the season advances. 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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NASHVILLE 

Nasnvittz, Tenn., July 6.—Millers re- 
ported a satisfactory demand for flour in 
the southeastern territory this week. Buy- 
ers have been eager for flour for im- 
mediate delivery, due to the fact that old- 
crop supplies been cleaned up be- 
fore the end of the season under the 
wheatless ration system in a large part 
of the territory. ‘Au restrictions on ship- 
ments have been removed. 

Owing to the rate situation in the South- 
east, prices at the mills vary widely, and 
likewise the price at which flour is beiny 
sold at various destinations. This ha< 
caused some confusion, but the mills are 
operating under the plans outlined, with- 
out complaint, hoping that the difficulty 
will be removed under the permanent plai 
later. Most of the mills are basing prices 
for flour on Savannah, which given in 
Ohio River terms is $10.28, f.o.b. river 
points. 

The movement of new wheat has not 
been as large as the millers had been ex- 

ng. Farmers show tion to hold 

until changes in es become ef- 
fective, and the agitation in Congress with 
reference to higher prices has been set- 
tled. Prices paid for local wheat in Mid- 
dle Tennessee are $2.18@2.30 bu, basis 
No. 2, The quality of some of the wheat 
moving is below the average, being as low 
as 50 Ibs, and the average is said to be 
56@57. 

Corn meal prices have been firmer, with 
fair demand. Bolted meal is quoted at $4 
@4.40, f.o.b. Ohio River. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 148,800 bbls, had an output 
this week of 27,938, or 18.1 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 10,892 bbls and 
7.6 per cent of capacity last week, 28.4 per 
cent the same week in 1917, 39 in 1916, 42 
in 1915, 56.9 in 1914, 34.9 in 1913 and 29.2 
in 1912. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





July 6 June 29 
Flour, bbis 4,630 4,800 
Wheat, bus ... etee 4,800 3,900 
COPm,. DUR ci cscces cvates 333,500 337,800 
Oats, DUB 2... cecceeeees 93,600 208,600 


NOTES 
_ Receipts of grain at Nashville this week, 
90 cars. 

The Richfield (N. C.) Milling Co. has 
been organized by J. N. C. Morgan, G. W. 
Millers and others, with $25,000 capital. 

The Frankfort (Ky.) Grain & Products 
Co. is a new institution formed by G. F. 
Berry and others, with $100,000 capital. 

S. Thruston Ballard, vice-president of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, has 
been elected president of the company, 
succeeding his brother, the late Chas. T. 
Ballard. 

When the food administration an- 
nounced that pledges not to use white flour 
were released, Huntsville, Ala., reported 
that there was not a pound of white flour 
in the city. 

The Tidewater Milling & Trading Co. 
has been organized at New Orleans, with 
H. T. Lawler, Jr., of Bryan, Texas, presi- 
dent, and plans are announced to install 
a wheat mill with a —o of 350 bbls, 


and corn mill of 250 bb 
Joun Lerrer. 





Gas-Proof Food Containers 

Wasurnoton, D. C., ving 4 6.—To pre- 
vent seepage of poison-gas into food con- 
tainers carried American soldiers in 
France, the quartermaster’s department 
of the army is now supplying gas-proof 
containers. After the food is packed the 
cans are hermetically sealed with paraf- 
fin. On account of a shortage of tin, the 
quartermaster’s department is experi- 
menting with a wax-paper box, 

Ricuargp B. Warnrovs. 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following shows the visible supply of 
wheat in the United States on June 29, 1918, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


Year us Year Bus 

eae 786 1907.......--- 46,843 
| eee ee 14,209 1906.......... 25,892 
pT A ers 42,628 1905.........- 14,274 
pe 7,948 age bibee sc 14,055 
) See ee 18,248 1903.........- 15,970 
BHEES «bs vo iSon 29,470 1902.......... 19,122 
err 21, Bases bdo e080 29,688 
BOER cccds sc cae 26,674 1900.......... 46,442 
1910... ecceee 12,084 1899.........- 33,587 
ROOD spe acceed 9,766 1898.......... 14,701 
pt Serer pore 18,882 1897.......... 17,583 


~~ cee. 
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BOARD OF GRAIN SUPERVISORS 
FOR CANADA 


(Continued from page 116.) 
at Winnipeg. His native Scotch shrewd- 
ness has been of great value to the allies 
in the difficult business of buying. and 
transporting wheat from Canada. 

William L. Best represents the labor 
interests of Canada. e has done good 
work, and enjoys the highest respect of 
his colleagues. 

Lionel Clarke represents the trade of 
Ontario. He is a conspicuous man in 
his own province, and brings a spirit of 
reasonableness and sound knowledge of 
business to bear on difficult problems that 
is of great value. 

Joseph Ainey, the remaining member, 
represents the consuming interests of the 
large eastern provinces and has rounded 
out the discussion of many important 
matters with his knowledge of public 
needs. 

A. R. Macdonald, secretary, has quali- 
fications that make him peculiarly fitted to 
carry on this work. His training includes 
banking, commerce, grain elevating and 
milling, in all four of the western prov- 
inces. Studious by predilection, he gets 
to the bottom of every subject with sin- 
gular directness, a quali 13 ag it- 
self invaluable in work of this kind. 

Besides the services of the foregoing 
men who are directly responsible for the 
decisions and work of the Board, a great 
number of the members of the Canadian 
grain trade have given time and labor 
without stint whenever matters requiring 
their services were under consideration. 
F. W. Young, general manager of the 
Lake Shippers’ Clearance Association, has 
assumed the work of distributing wheat 
to the mills of eastern Canada and the col- 
lection of all taxes upon same. James 
Richardson & Sons, ag merchants, 
Kingston, have also taken over certain 
duties in eastern Canada, and are render- 
ing valuable services in this connection. 

Given such an organization and the al- 
most unlimited authority reposing in it, 
Canada was bound to get results from 
her efforts to bring the grain business 
down to a war basis. Following its ap- 
pointment, the Board made its headquar- 
ters in Winnipeg and settled at once to the 
study of these problems. One of the first 
was the highly excited condition of the 
Winnipeg wheat market in the early sum- 
mer of 1917. The initial decision , was 
one by which the price of wheat was fixed 
at $2.40 a bushel, Fort William, for bal- 
ance of 1916 crop, thus putting an end 
to the violent fluctuations in that grain. 
Other orders had the effect of steadying 
the movement of wheat, and prepared the 
way for what was to follow. 

On September 12, 1917, an order fixin 
the price of new-crop wheat was passed, 
and this was followed by a number of 
regulations that had the effect of bring- 
ing order and method into the handling 
of the Canadian crop. 

Whether this Board is to continue in 
office until the period of control is over or 
not, its work during the past year has 
been solid and will set the precedents that 
will govern the grain trade of Canada as 
long as control is necessary. If fixed 
prices and supervision are to prevail, this 
mode of achieving same has been shown 
to be sound, 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
Charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in-« 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

_Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








WANTED—ALL-AROUND MILLWRIGHT 
for 600-bbl Montana mill; steady work; 
good wages. Address 1377, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 250-BBL 
mill; good opening for right man; state 
references and salary expected. Address 
~— care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





A LARGE MINNEAPOLIS 
mill requires the services of sev- 
eral capable salesmen for vari- 
ous territories; flour experience 
not essential; men must be over 
draft age; applicants are re- 
quired to give full particulars in 
first letter as to age, experience, 
salary expected, etc. Address 
1349, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. . 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR HALF 
day and half night shift in 800-bbl Allis- 
Chalmers mill, located in a good town in 
central Kansas; will pay satisfactory 
wages. Address “S.F.X.,’" care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


LARGE MINNESOTA MILL IS IN NEED 
of several high-class salesmen for western 
Pennsylvania, ~Ohio, Indiana, southern 
Michigan, Illinois and Iowa territory; ap- 
plications will be considered strictly con- 
fidential. Address 1364, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 


ent; has had lifetime experience with mills 
from 200 to 1,500 bbis; strictly temperate; 
attentive to business; highest references; 
age 32; steady work only considered; siate 
full particulars'in answering; prefer Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah or Montana. 
Address Northwestern Miller, 813 Arctic 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 





MICHIGAN TERRITORY—A SALESMAN 


having covered this state for several years 
for a high-grade mill desires to connect 
with either a hard winter er spring mill 
for ‘ing crop busi ; wide selling ac- 
quaintance among all classes of buyers; 
highest grade references; direct mill con- 
nection only; brokers need not answer. 
Address 1376, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








AS ASSISTANT SALES-MANAGER OR DI- 


vision sales-manager with progressive con- 
cern where there are opportunities for ad- 
vancement; have university education, 
three years’ road and office experience in 
sales department of large mill; at present 
employed; can furnish references; satisfac- 
tory explanation for desiring change; can 
get results. Address 1874, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXCEPTIONAL 


SALESMAN - MANAGER, 
aggressive, thoroughly experienced, reli- 
able, with splendid record, personally ac- 
quainted with all buyers in California, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico,—wants representa- 
tion of a spring or winter wheat mill mak- 
ing both wheat flour and cereals, with 
capacity for doing a large business in this 
territory; if your proposition is right, I can 
get you a world of business; am open for 
@ proposition, make me one. Address 460, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 








NORTHWESTERN MILL OFFERS LIB- 
eral salary and commission for two high- 
grade salesmen, one for Michigan and In- 
diana, one for Wisconsin and Illinois; ex- 
perience and acquaintance in these fields 
necessary. Address 1375, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A NORTHWESTERN MILL WITH 1,500- 
bbl capacity has three openings in its sales- 
force and would like to get in touch with 
good flour salesmen; in replying state fully 
previous experience, age, married or single, 
etc; all replies will be treated as confiden- 
tial. Address 1371, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


A LARGE MINNESOTA MILL, ACCOUNT 
doubling capacity, will need two or three 
additional salesmen for new crop; want 
only high-class men of tried and proven 
ability; in writing, give age, experience, 
average volume of sales, references, salary 
expected, etc. Address 1372, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 











WANTED—BY AUG. 1 OR SOONER, POSI- 
tion as head miller in hard wheat mill, 500 
bbls or over, by first-class miller thoroughly 
up on government requirements. Address 
— care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











AS ENGINEER, 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE; 
free from draft; have tools and indicator; 
want to connect with some good mill that 
wants a sober, honest man as chief; good 
references and license. Address 1382, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN 20 YEARS OLD, ONE YEAR’S 
experience in wholesale flour, feed and 
grain business, buying, selling, traffic work, 
desires like position in West or Northwest; 
give full particulars first letter. Address 
1383, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 300 BBLS 
or over; must give at least 30 days’ notice 
and prefer the Northwest; give descrip- 
tion of your mill and salary you are willing 
to pay to a man that can make good. Ad- 
dress 1380, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS MILL OR SALES-MANAGER; RELI- 
able, competent, aggressive, experienced, 
excellent references; employed; good rea- 
sons for wishing make change; salary and 
percentage of profits; will consider straight 
salary. Address 1378, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. . 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WILL 
open for engagement about Aug. 1; 
good reference can be furnished; Wiscon- 
sin or northern Illinois preferred on ac- 
count of being acquainted with the trade 
there. Address 1379, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


A TECHNICAL MAN WITH SEVERAL 
years’ experience in flour milling, also 
chemist, desires position as assistant head 
miller or similar position; could do labora- 
tory work part of time. For further par- 
ticulars address A, Crombez, 2144 H Street 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


FLOUR SALESMAN AND EX. 40 
years of age, 10 years’ experience with 
eastern trade, jobbers, bakers and large 
retailers, open for district sales-manager or 
representative; can produce the results 
with proper backing; let’s get together if 
interested, for the large new crop. Ad- 
dress 1341, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


SALESMAN, ITALIAN, FAMILIAR WITH 
best trade, New York City and vicinity, 
well connected also with jobbers and mac- 
aroni manufacturers in Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut and Ohio: open for posi- 
tion; big results if opportunity is given him 
to supply his friends with high-grade semo- 
lina. Address “X,” care Northwestern 
Miller, New York City. 




















WANTED — PARTNER 
in mill; having acquired op- 
tion on stock of president of 
up-to-date 500-bbl mill locat- 
ed on trunk line east of Mis- 
sissippi River, the secretary 
and manager of the company 
for the past several years 
desires to have associated 
with him as equal partner 
active man experienced in 
grain or milling business and 
who can invest $25,000 to 
$50,000. Address “Partner,” 
1384 care Northwestern Mil- 
ler, St. Louis, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FLOUR MILL FOR SALE, MAXI 


UM CA- 
pacity 80 bbis; now running; lo®ated in 
heart of excellent hard wheat country. Ad- 
dress 1373, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FINE LITTLE COUNTRY MILL 
for sale—To close an estate we 
will sell our splendid little mill 
in a fine wheat country in Mis- 
souri; 50 bbis capacity, excellent 
corn rig, steam engine, ample 
wheat storage, fine wheat crop 
this year, good trade all around; 
everything in first-class shape, 
mill running and making money; 
some practical miller or mill of- 
fice man can take this mill and 
make a comfortable income ev- 
ery year; satisfactory terms to 
right man; no trades; no com- 
missions. Address 452, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo., 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR 


SALE—COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
for 160-bbl wheat fiour mill, plansifter 
system; located in Oklahoma; can be pre- 
pared for shipment without delay. Ad- 
dress 449, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 


pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


135 


FOR SALE—TWO TUBULAR BOILERS, 60 
x16, with all apparatus; used very little; 
price, $1,500. Also new motor, 200 h-p, 
2,200 ‘volts, three-phase, 60-cycle, with all 
apparatus; price $2,600. Address 1370, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE—STYLE “A,” 9x18 ALLIS 
roller mill, late type with ball and socket 
collar oiling bearings; mill used only about . 
two years, good as new to all practical 
purposes; extra set of rolls included. Ad- 
dress 1367, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 











MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—THREE PAIR HIGH ROLLER 
mill, about 9x24 rolls. Address 1366, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Box Cars 
10—60,000 capacity, 33 ft. to 
35 ft. long. 

3—60,000 capacity, 37 ft. long. 
All metal trucks. 
Metal body bolsters. 


Overhauled First Class 
Quick Shipment 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 


GET BULLETIN 237—70 BAR- 
GAIN PAGES in RAILS, CARS, 
LOCOMOTIVES, MACHINERY, 
TANKS, ETO. 








for Flour and Grain, 

Spear Sample foster gr we 

e. ‘aper 

Envelopes boxes, Commercial 

Envelopes, Catalogue Envelopes a spe- 
cialty. Samples on application. 

Also General Printers. 
HEYWOOD MFG. OO., Minneapolis, Minn. 








o 
Purina 
Horse, Dairy and 
Feeds 


Poul 
Build Business 


Purina Mills, St. Louis 
%Member of the Food Administration. 














BAGS OF QUALITY 


San we 
| BAG & COTTON MILLS. 
b.<df 


ww Ge 5 


ATLANTA-:-NEW ORLEANS 
ST. LOUIS-DALLAS- BROOKLYN 









It Heats Evenly 
and will 
Not Leak 

Write for 
Prices 


: 






Sole Agents 


Allis-Chalmers 


Manufacturing Company 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 







In Canada 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 









*%& Member of the Food Administration 





We are now in a position to offer 


CORN PRODUCTS and RYE FLOUR . 
LANGENBERG MILLING CO., Republic, Mo. 














> LEADING MILLS OF 3% 
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SSTHE PACIFIC COAST 23336 





The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





“AMERICA’S FINEST FLOURING MILLS” 








From Western soft wheats and Eastern hard wheats we make 
flours suitable for all purposes. 

Our flours conform in every particular to the standards of the 
United States Food Administration. 

Our Mill, pronounced by experts, ‘America’s Finest Flouring 
Mills,’ embodies the final development of milling science. 

We believe it will benefit you to keep in touch with us. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS COMPANY, Seattle, U.S. A. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Eremco”’ 


% Member of the Food Administration 


Codes: Western Union 


Riverside 1901 
ABC 5th Edition Lieber’s 


SPERRY FLOUR (C0. 


General Offices: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


Eight mills and a 3 


one distributing points on the 
acific Coast. 


Twelve thousand barrels flour daily capacity 
* Member of the Food Administration 














CROWN MILLS 


Daily coped. 
2,500 Barrels 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


* Member of the Food Administration 


The Portland Flouring Mills Co. 


Leading Export Millers of the Pacific Coast 
Daily Capacity, 10,000 Barrels 


Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


LIVERPOOL HONG KONG 
Quan Kai & Co., Agents 


Henry Williams & Co., Agents 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
O. B. Stout, Agent 


*% Member of the Food Administration. 














Centennial Mill Company 


SEATTLE, U.S.A 
We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 


*% Member of the Food Administration 


Cables, CENTENNIAL,” All Codes 


A. O. ANDERSEN & COMPANY wc. 


Importers and Exporters 


WILCOX BUILDING 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Through Wide Oriental Connections We are in a Position to Supply 
North China and Manchurian Linseed, Soya Beans, Buckwheat, Maize, Kafir Corn, 
Sunflowerseed, Varieties of Edible Beans, Potato Starch and Other Oriental Products. 
Exporters of Flour, Grain and Lumber in Our Own and Other Vessels 


General Oable Address: 
“PACAO,” PORTLAND, ORE. 


Copzs: ABC 5th, Scott’s 10th Edition, Western Union, 
ane A > oo — Lieber’s 5-Letter, Armsby’s, 
vers 








Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
% Member of the Food Administration. 


Manufacturer all grades 
Hard and Soft eat Flour 


rn 








SOFT-WHEAT 
FLOUR 


pes SEATTLE 





% Member of the Food Administrati 





The Spokane Flour Mills 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Milling Exclusively Washington 
Bluestem Wheat 


* Member of the Food Administration 


The Peacock Mill Co. 


FREEWATER, OREGON 
We are located in the best soft wheat belt 
in the world and make a spe- 
cialty of soft wheat 
flour. 
* Member of the Food Administration 


Montana Flour Mills Company 


Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 
GENERAL OFFICES 
LEWISTOWN, MONTANA 


Daily Capacity, 2,500 Barrels 
* Member of the Food Administration 


The Bozeman Milling 
Company  [idnrans 
Manufacturers of High Grade Hard Wheat 
Flour and Rolled Oats 

Flour Mill Capacity 1,000 barrels. 


Cereal Mill © pacity 300 300 barrels. 
*% Member of thet Food dministration. 








Mark P. Miller Milling Co. 


Millers of high grade soft wheat 
biscuit and pastry flours. 


Mills at Moscow, Idaho, and Colfax, Wash. 
% Member of the Food Administration 


Columbia River Milling Co. 


Millers of Blue-Stem Patent, Cracker 
and Pastry Flours 


WILBUR, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington 
x Member of the Food Administration. 


State Milling Company 
Millers of 
Hard Wheat Flours 
MANHATTAN, MONT. 


* Member of the Food Administration 


Gallatin Valley 
Milling Co. Montana 


Flours and Grain 
D. R. FISHER, Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
* Member of the Food Administration. 








Novelty Mill Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Soft Wheat Flours 


Blue-stem Patent and 
Cut-off Flours. 
*% Member of the Food Administration 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
WAITSBURG, WASH., U.S. A. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Codes—A B C, 5th Edition, Western Union 
*& Member of the Food Administration 


Polson Flour Mills 
Montana Hard Wheat 
Flours 
POLSON, MONTANA 
* Member of the Food Administration 


Salt Lake & Jordan Mill 


& Elevator Co. 
Soft Wheat Flour 
Manufactured from —_ and Idaho 


Whea 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
% Member of the Food Administration 








Pendleton Roller Mills 


Straight Club Wheat Flour a Specialty 
PENDLETON. OREGON 


Capacity, 800 Barrels a Day 
* Member of the Food Administration 








American Falls Milling Co. 
LIMITED 
AMERICAN FALLS, IDAHO 
Brands: “Ambrosia” and “Oneida” 
Capacity, 600 Barrels Per Day 
* Member of the Food Administration 


Cascade Milling & Elevator 


Company cascapz, monr. 


High Grade Montana Flours 
and Shippers of Wheat 


Member of the Food Administration 


Cheyenne Milling Co. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


% Member of the Food Administration 














Pasco Flour Mills Company 


PASCO, WASHINGTON 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Our mill has the strongest strategic position in Washington for securin 


the best wheats of the Pacific Northwest 


*% Member of the T the food Administration 








Ravalli Flour 


— Hard ae 
ity Produce’ 
Cereal & Flour Mill Co. 
Missoula, Montana 
& Member of the Food Administration. 








The J. W. Denio Milling Co. 


Millers of 
HARD WHEAT FLOUR 
Shippers of Montana and Wyoming Wheat. 
Flour Mills and General Office 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
Member of the Food Administration 














